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In addition to swallowing goldfish, col- 
legians join the rest of us in swallowing 
propaganda. Edueators and others inter- 
ested in how publie opinion is formed are 
seeking an antidote for the latter swallow- 
ings. Totalitarian nations control propa- 
ganda by making it a state monopoly within 
their borders. Obviously such a means is 
not feasible in the United States, where 
freedom of speech and publication are 
among our most cherished heritages. We 
know very well that freedom of speech 
means freedom to propagandize, but we are 
not willing to sell our birthright in the for- 
mer for the mess of pottage that would 
result from curbing the propagandist. Ex- 
cept in time of war and aside from our most 
liberal laws governing treason, libel, slander 
and obscenity, we have never abridged free- 


dom of utterance in America. 

In a democracy the best antidote for 
harmful propaganda is an analysis that 
removes its mask and cloak of authenticity 
and respectability. We neither fear nor are 
unduly influenced by the propagandist once 
we know the tricks of his trade. Educators 
believe we must remove the power of magic 
from the hands of the propagandist by the 
same types of exposure we have given the 
astrologer, the palm reader, the phrenologist 

1An address before the Institute of Current 


Affairs at Wayne University, Detroit, July 13, 
1939, 


and other dealers in ‘‘black magie.’’ We 
must not only make understandable the 
tricks of the magician, but we must educate 
his dupes against a belief in supernatural 
powers. Stamping out witchcraft or propa- 
ganda is much more a matter of educating 
the masses than it is of persecuting alleged 
practitioners. 

Propaganda, like the weather, is a very 
general term and must be localized before 
any effective controls can be secured. The 
Weather Bureau does not study the state 
of the atmosphere in general but always in 
relation to a particular locality and set of 
conditions. The general techniques for 
analyzing storm warnings off Cape Hatteras 
are not essentially different from those used 
for charting the path of a California cold 
wave, but the data gathered in either case 
have little utility until they are related to 
the physical, human and economic geog- 
raphy of the region. In a lke manner the 
data of the propagandist are aimed at a 
particular economic, social, political, relig- 
ious, racial or other group, and he who 
would put up storm warnings for them must 
make his analysis of the topic in terms of 
the informations, inclinations, preconceived 
notions, biases, fears and convictions of the 
persons about to be affected. This is a sim- 
ple but foundation principle that must 
consistently be observed by the suecessful 
propaganda analyst. 


>. 
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In the la one must pro- 


le his own antidote against the poison of 


analysis evers 
propaganda He must cultivate a critical 
and judicial attitude so that he may exam- 
ine issues with a measure of emotional de- 


He must realize that he is most 


tei hinent 
susceptible to propaganda where his convie- 


tions and fears are strongest and where his 
information is weakest. He must know that 
the propagandist will present his message 
in terms of the predilections and biases of 
his audience. For example, it is not easy 
for a Jew to keep his predilections out of 
an evaluation of the propaganda for estab- 
lishing a Jewish homeland in Palestine nor, 
on the other hand, is it easy for him to keep 
his biases from coloring his estimate of Arab 
or English action and utterance on the is- 
sues. Likewise, the orthodox Protestant’s 
preconceptions and convictions may prevent 
him from fairly estimating Catholic efforts 
to propagate Christianity. The ‘‘economie 
has difficult, 
fears and inclinations when examining New 
His mind- 


rovalist’’ in suspending his 
Deal proposals and propaganda. 
set tends to cause him to reject anything 
‘*New Deal’? and 
labeled ‘‘ National 
Manufacturers.’’ The situation is not dif- 
He 


who would undertake the most vital step in 


marked to accept any- 


thine Association of 


ferent for any other interest group. 


immunizing himself against propaganda 
must then do that most difficult of intellee- 
tual tasks—state his own frame of reference 
and from it critically examine the conglom- 
erate of truths, half-truths and falsehoods 
which make up the message of the propa- 
eandist. 

One’s theory of values may determine for 
is a truth, half- 


Hence many contend 


him whether a statement 
truth or a falsehood. 
that the propaganda analyst ean not work 
the 


gandist who is appealing to and through the 


rapidly enough to stalemate propa- 


moral, ethical and economic values a given 
individual or group may hold as of most 


ultimate worth. It is the author’s eonten- 
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tion that, because of our lone tradit 
forming public opinion through rela; 
full 
America a soundness of ethical, polit 


and free discussion, there is 
and economie values which favors thy 
of those who try to expose subversive p; 
eanda. In the 


cherished by the American people a 


other words, values 


lieved to have been built by the 
molders of public opinion who have an 
track in maintaining them 


avalnst 


side 


warped interpretations of Communists 


Nazis, Fascists or other ‘‘isms’’ foreien ¢ 
the objectives and processes of representa 
tive and economic democracy 
This is the basis of my faith that the intel] 


who critically examines 


political 
gent individual 


propaganda will be predisposed by the 
method and content of his eultural heritage 


The less 


probably will tak 


to reject subversive pleadings. 
well-informed person 
similar action when the propaganda analyst 
makes clear to him the fallacies involved 
Father Coughlin and Dr. Townsend 
many adherents when such a search! 
was thrown on their utterances. 

The discussion to this point intends 
make it evident that the fundamental attack 
on propaganda should be centered on its 
If our theory 


of what is valuable causes us to approve 0! 


voals and not on its devices. 


the goal we seldom quibble about whether 
the means for reaching it are indoctrina 
tion, propaganda, edueation or a combina- 
the three. 
frontier thinkers in edueation assert that 


tion of As a matter of fact 
the education process is never free of ind 

trination and propaganda, that effectiv 
The ABC's: 


health, religion, government, ethics, ete., ar 


teachers are seldom neutral. 


accepted on an indoctrination basis as nat- 
urally as one accepts his mother’s milk 
Since we approve of the ends they sought 
most of us have no objections to the propa 
ganda Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams 
spread. ‘‘Give me Liberty or Give me 
Death’’ and the Boston Tea Party were 
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Lineoln’s 
‘ipation Proclamation did not free 


staged propaganda. 


Ema 
» slaves, but it was well timed to unite 
| accelerate abolitionist sentiment. ‘‘The 
River’? and ‘‘The Plow that Broke the 
Plain’? are New Deal motion pictures that 


show twentieth century finesse in propa- 
vanda arts, but I approve of them because 
subseribe to the soil conservation objec- 


tives which they aim to promote. Just as 


with poisonous medieine, it is all right to 
take doses of propaganda if one knows his 


But 


he who swallows 1t must be sure of his own 


ent and the potency of the dose. 


perspective and frame of reference or he 
will find himself giving as inadequate ac- 
uints of projects as the three blind men 


Hindustan gave of the elephant. 

The educator, the propaganda analyst 
and other social scientists make no claim to 
being free of propaganda, to being neutral 
or to being wholly objective. Rather, they 
specify their biases and predilections and 
state the assumptions that underlie their 


++ 
‘ 


These things the propagandist 


eCTAaAHCeSs, 
never does. Any person who has so defined 
his own position on a controversial issue has 
taken the major step in propaganda analy- 
sis and is ready to critically examine the 
other fellow’s utteranees. While subjecting 
an utterance to the criteria above set out 
the analyst will, additionally, inquire into 
the personal and professional standing of 
the author, learn as much as possible of his 
fundamental allegiances, discover by whom 
he is employed, what causes he represents 
and what motives may have prompted the 
utterance. Even a casual examination of 
this kind may so discredit an utterance as 
0 leave it without weight in the estimation 
of those who otherwise would have accepted 


it. Much of the propaganda of the muni- 
tions, armament and private utility groups 


has been rendered valueless by this tech- 
nique. 


A next step in propaganda analysis is to 
Many plau- 


eXamine the utterance itself. 
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sible statements fail of verification under 
even the most elementary effort. Fallacies 


with malice aforethought 
usually can be discovered and pointed out 
the 


Propagandists are noted for tak- 


in logie used 


to persons at whom propaganda is 
aimed. 
ing unwarranted liberties with figures and 
statistical devices. Any analyst reasonably 
adept in such matters can show that, while 
‘‘fieures don’t lie, liars figure.’’ Emerson 
said that ‘‘things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind,’’ but the successful propagandist 
knows it is words that are in the saddle and 
that 


ereater abandon than things. 


they can ride mankind with even 
He learns the 
words you use to stigmatize a person, group 
or cause, and he attaches them to things he 
wants you to dislike; he attaches to his cause 
what you 
‘*halo’’ 


uses your favorite quotations, testimonials 


é 


consider ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘virtuous,’’ 


words; finally, the propagandist 


of persons in whom you have confidence, 
and other similar devices in an attempt to 
Let us 
examine these three techniques in more 


transfer their virtues to his cause. 


detail. 
The use of the name-calling device to dis- 
The 


propagandist simply learns what words for 


credit and stigmatize is very ancient. 


you wear the horns of a devil’s headgear 
and he applies them to persons and causes 
he wants you to dislike. For example, in 
that is 
necessary to damn a person or a cause is to 
label it ‘‘Communist,’’ ‘‘Marxist,’’ 
cist,’? ‘‘Nazi,’’? ‘‘totalitarian’’ or ‘‘dic- 
tator.’? When the ‘‘Stop Roosevelt’? com- 
mittee tried to show in the last election that 


most American communities all 


sé 


as- 


he was being supported by the Communists 
it was such a ‘‘bad’’ word that Roosevelt 
quickly and emphatically asserted he did 
not want a single Communist vote. He was 
really saying that he did not want to wear 
the Communist label. One orator expressed 
the same idea by accusing Roosevelt of 
hammer and 


‘‘wanting to substitute the 


sickle for the stars and stripes as symbols 
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American flag.’? Al Smith put it 
more subtly, ‘‘There can be only one eapi- 
tal, Washington or and left his 
followers to infer that Roosevelt would take 
was 


in the 
Moxscow,’’ 


his orders from Moscow. Roosevelt 


using the same propagandist device when 
*"eco- 
the 


he dubbed a group of his opponents 
Nomic You 
propagandist pins these labels on without 
This 
is precisely what an educator would not do. 
‘*Mas- 


rovalists.”’ understand 


regvard for the evidence for so doing. 
The charge that Roosevelt sought a 
through his court reor- 
label that 

Americans 


cist dictatorship’’ 


vanization plan was a helped 
defeat it. 
lately refused to accept merit awards from 


Italy, probably in fear that 


Distinguished have 
Germany or 
doing so would brand them as Nazi or Fas- 
cist. Charles A. Lindbergh brought down 
on his head a storm of anathema for accept- 
In the 
1924 national campaign the assertion that 
Al Smith was ‘ and if 
elected would ‘‘take his orders from Rome’”’ 


ing such a decoration from Hitler. 
‘a tool of the Pope’’ 


probably tipped the scales against him. To 
prove that Hugo Black was a Klansman was 
deemed. sufficient to prove his intolerance 
to defeat his confirmation to the Su- 
preme Court. The Felix 
Frankfurter was foueht with an intolerant 


and 
confirmation of 


anti-Semitic campaign that started in whis- 
pers and ended in a erescendo that asserted 


his going on the bench ‘‘might start a 
pogrom against the Jews.”’ 
The propagandist is just as adept at 


choosing and using halo words to predis- 
the 
America most persons of good-will subseribe 


pose you to cause he advocates. In 
to the ideals represented by such words as 
God, mother, home, democracy, freedom, 
justice, lovalty and the Constitution. Sev- 
eral of our most notorious propaganda 
groups carry the word Democracy in their 
title; 
seek ‘‘social justice 
but never bother to tell the unanalytical 


whether their admiration is for the Amer- 


they display the American flag; they 
’: they “‘hail America’’ 
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ica of vested interests and tyrannical po 
ers or for the America that is seeking 
overcome social and economic oppressic; 
You have to get behind their virtuous labe] 
and analyze their propaganda if you wan 
the answer. 

In these days of profound social cleayave 
as has already been pointed out, a word may 


arouse opposite emotions and behavior jn 


different groups. For example, ‘‘Capital- 
ism’’ may wear a radiant nimbus in Wal] 
Street and a bar sinister in Union Square 
Wall Street associates capitalism with jts 
“‘the American 


*“nerpetuat 


halo expressions, 


‘*free enterprise,’”’ 


other 
way,”’ 
self-respect and legitimate competit 
On Union Square the word capitalism 
thought of as ‘‘perpetuating the 
motive,’’ hindering the coming of ‘‘an 
economy of abundance where production is 
for use and each receives according to his 
need.’’ Other examples of words that wear 
a halo in one group and horns in another 
are CIO, A F of L, SEC, NLRB, DAR, 
YCL, American Legion and the New Deal 
Education in propaganda analysis is the 
best insurance against the wiles of verbal 
charlatans and rabble-rousers who use tliese 
and other cleavage expressions to set ever) 
man against his neighbor by inciting to 
religious intolerance, by spawning racial 
hatred or by advocating economie panaceas 
such as the $30-every-Thursday hoax. 
Propagandists frequently secure approval 
for their cause by identifying themselves as 
The Presi- 


friend 


‘‘plain folks like yourselves.’’ 
dent’s Fireside Chats with ‘‘My 
and ‘‘you and I know’’ illustrate the tech- 
nique at its modern best. Mare Antony was 
using it at Caesar’s funeral when Shake- 
speare made him say, ‘‘I am not an orator 
as Brutus is but a plain blunt man who 
loved my friend.’? When Congressman T. 
V. Smith in his folksy Wolleott voice an- 
nounces himself as ‘‘an ignorant man and 
a politician’’ he is using the technique. Tlie 


garden variety of politicians use it in such 
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ss ways as having their pictures taken 
ing hay, attending the country church 
erwise doing the things of life that 
lentify them with the common people. 
Remember Calvin Coolidge’s efforts along 
sline? It does not take a very penetrat- 
analysis to expose such attempts at 
paganda. 
One of the oldest and yet one of the most 
ely used techniques of the propagandist 
s to identify his cause with some person, 
oritative book or other thing you hold 
in high esteem. Advertisers assure you of 
the merit of their product through the tes- 
timonial of your neighbor, a_ specialist, 
Shirley Temple, Clark Gable, Hedy LaMarr 
wu United States Senator. ‘‘With men 
know tobaeco best it’s Luckies two to 
one’ is coming over my radio as this sen- 
» is being written. In every Christian 
ry advocates of causes try to identify 
| with the Bible; the advocates of 
slavery did and even the devil quoted serip- 
ture to support his view-point. Read Com- 
or Fascist literature produced for 
American consumption, and you will see 
that it quotes profusely from Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln and the other 
vinders and preservers of the Republic. I 
ently attended a meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria ‘‘for the advancement of science 
the preservation of freedom of 


sot 
LLISt 


thought The meeting had Communist or 
t least ‘‘fellow-traveler’’ leanings and I 
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found that Abraham Lincoln the 


patron saint of the group; his picture was 


was 


in evidence and his words were quoted by 
A little later I attended a 
meeting of the German-American Bund in 


every speaker. 


Madison Square Garden and found that 
George Washington was the patron saint 
of that group. However, his 40-foot like- 
ness and the Americar. flag had to share 
honors with swastika flags, and his utter- 
ances shared honors with those of Hitler. 
These are only two from among dozens of 
examples that might be given of the propa- 
gandists’ use of the transfer technique. 
the 
device it has a very wide and successful use. 


Despite the obvious transparency of 


The ease with which any reasonably intel- 
ligent person may detect and analyze crass 
and subversive propaganda is such that 
those of us connected with the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis in New York City 
believe that much may be done among 
adults by calling attention to such propa- 
gvanda-analysis techniques as are mentioned 
in this paper. We believe that elementary 
and high-school pupils may be taught to 
make the suggested critical and emotionally 
detached examination of propaganda as it 
appears in the daily newspapers, in motion 
pictures, on the radio or wherever else writ- 
ten or spoken words or other symbols of 
communication are used. We have active 
programs under way in over five hundred 
schools seattered throughout the nation. 


THE NEEDS OF THE DULL-NORMAL ELEMEN 
TARY SCHOOL CHILD 


By RUTH ORTLEB 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Or all the children in the public schools 
-day, none is so badly neglected as the 


le writer wishes to express her appreciation of 

rofessor W. B. Featherstone’s kindness in reading 
i criticizing this paper. ° 

EpirorRIAL Note: An article, ‘‘Problems of the 


Normal Group at the Secondary Level,’’ will 
rin an early number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





dull-normal child. 
school administrators have been responsive 


In the majority of cities 


to the discoveries regarding the need for 
individualized instruction and have made 
provision for special classes for the obviously 
mentally defective and physically handi- 
capped children. Few if any cities, how- 
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ever, have made adequate provision for the 
dull-normal child, the child 
defined as one who ‘‘while not feebleminded 


who may be 


is nevertheless lacking in all’round mental 


capacity or ability varying from a_ level 
practically indistinguishable from high- 
erade feeblemindedness to a level almost 


indistinguishable from normal and who is a 
misfit in the regular grades.’ ”? 

On the basis of psychological measure- 
ments, this group may be roughly indicated 
as those pupils whose mental rating falls 
within the limits of 75-90 I.Q. IHlowever, too 
much emphasis can not be placed on the fact 
that the I.Q. is only one of a number of 
factors which must be taken into considera- 
tion before one is justified in classifying a 
child as a dull-normal. Not a few children 
whose I.Q. may fall within this area are not 
innately dull but are functioning below the 
average because of physical or sensory de- 
fects, cultural disadvantages, emotional In- 
stability or special disabilities. 

But granting that an accurate diagnosis 
has been made, what does the average public 
school, the curriculum of which has been 
developed to meet the needs of the average 
child, do for this dull child who is a little 
too bright for the special elass and a little 
too dull to keep pace with the average child ? 
Although 


the mode, the common practice seems to be 


some schools may deviate from 
to give him a little more of the same thing 
over a longer period of time. Such special 
provisions as are made are in the nature of 
special help, decreasing the quantity of book 
instruction and inereasing the allotment of 
time to manual and physieal activities, ete. 
But, as Featherstone points out, such a type 


if not wholly un- 


of education is ‘‘largely 
sound in its assumptions for persons of low 
intelligence. ’’ 
2J. E. W. Wallin, ‘‘The 
eapped Children,’’ p. 75. 
Mifflin, 1924. 
> W. B. Featherstone, ‘‘The Curriculum of the 


Special Class,’’ p. 8. 


levels of 
Edueation of Handi- 


Boston: Houghton 


Teachers College Contribu- 


1932. 


tions to Edueation, No. 544, 
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Left to shift for himself, the dull chijq 
absorbs as much as he can from the reeylay 
classroom Fear of be; 
laughed at or of displaying his ignoraye, 


instruction. 


keeps him from asking questions so he floats 
along as best he can with an ever-increasino 
feeling of inferiority and personal inade- 
quaey. Not knowing what classroom work 
is about, he lets his attention wander fr 
one thine to another or sits looking out 
the window, lost in a world of day-dreams 
and phantasy. So long as he is not a dis. 
turbing factor in the classroom he is 
considered a serious problem, and often his 
mental defect is not even recognized by 
classroom teacher. 

When one considers the fact that numeri- 
group 


yt 
LuTeS 


cally this dull-normal consti 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of the school popu- 
lation,* the seriousness of such gross neglect 
and misunderstanding is very apparent 
Throughout the country thousands of dol- 
lars are spent annually to meet the needs 
of the 2 per cent. of the school population 
classified as mental defectives,’ but to meet 
the needs of the 25 per cent. classified as 
dull-normal, who as adults will make up a 
large part of the unskilled laboring class, 
become active members of labor organiza- 
tions and vote at our polls, thereby wielding 
a real influence in the destiny of our nation, 
little if any money or effort is expended 
The social significance of our method of edu- 
eating the dull child is therefore of grave 
importanee. Studies in juvenile delin- 
quency repeatedly point out the fact that 


delinquency is more frequent in the border- 


+ KE. Irwin and L. Marks, ‘‘ Fitting the Schoo 
the Child,’’ p. 164, 1924, estimate 25 per cent. In 
a survey of the Kansas City schools reported }) 
L. Strachen, Jour. of Ed. Research, 14: 169, 1926 
27 per cent. of the children in the kindergarten 
and first two grades were found to be dull-norma 
All the children in this survey (22,000) had bee! 
given individual Stanford-Binet tests. In the co! 
ored schools the percentage increased to 46 per cent 

5 C, Ingram, ‘‘ The Edueation of the Slow Lear 
ing Child,’’ p. 7, 1935. 
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nd dull-normal group than it is in the 
iinded, average or superior groups.‘ 
Before the school can be adapted to meet 
eds of dull children it must have an 
ation and understanding of the psy- 

y of the dull child; it must recognize 
wational potentialities and limita- 
Some school administrators still cling 
point of view that Goddard recalled 
he said, ‘‘ At the outset we thought it 
essary to allow dull pupils a longer 
**nt.”’ he 


‘we gradually realized that they either 


to learn the usual facts.’ 


id not do the work at all or not enough 
i ever to become sufficiently proficient to 
what they had 


ike practical use of 


ee 
‘he dull-normal child, due to his intellee- 
defect, has marked difficulty in seeing 


t 
A 


\sa result, parts do not differentiate from 
whole problem or context either as 
or as clearly as they do for the 


onships among objects, events or ideas. 


iverage or superior child. Meanings and 
usights, which are the perceived relation- 
ships of events, develop much more slowly 
For 
lie same reason, once parts have emerged, 
the dull child has difficulty in integrating 
these new learnings with previous learnings 
This difficulty in 
seeing relationships is often marked even 


uid are much more limited in number. 


to form a new whole. 
when the observed data are concrete objects 
and when the relationships are merely those 
of space, form, weight and the like. The 
lifficulty becomes much more pronounced 
and obvious when the observed data are re- 
ported in words or other symbolic represen- 
tations of experience. The more abstract 
the materials of instruction the greater the 
(ifficulty of the dull child in grasping mean- 
ings and insights, in comprehending and 
earning facts and principles. 

\s reported by C. M. Louttit, in ‘‘Clinieal Psy- 

zy,’? p. 374, 1936. 
‘Quoted by M. V. O’Shea in ‘‘The Child: His 

re and His Needs,’’ pp. 164-165, 1924. 


\ 
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In addition to his handicaps in grasping 
relationships, the dull child also has poor 
powers of retention. How much this is due 
to his innate mental defect and how much 
to the lack of clearness with which the figure 
emerges from the ground because of inade- 
quate teaching, or to other factors, such as 
lack of interest, purpose, value or subsequent 
use, is not known. The writer is inclined to 
believe that all these factors may be a par- 
tial explanation of these limited powers of 
memory. Inasmuch as retention depends 
upon the clearness with which a phenomenal 
event emerges or differentiates from the 
matrix of experience, and since the dull 
child’s powers of differentiation and _ inte- 
eration are definitely inferior to those of the 
average child because of inborn or congeni- 
tal factors, his poor memory powers may be 
largely attributed indirectly if not directly 
to his mental defect. The fact that dull 
children usually do better on tests of rote 
memory than on tests of logical memory, 
which involves comprehension of meanings, 
would seem to bear out this conclusion. The 
extent to which the dull child can profit or 
learn from any experience seems to be in 
inverse ratio to the extent to which that 
experience involves or deals with symbolie 
Within the limits of his native 
mental endowment, he will learn most from 


processes. 


experiences which permit actual observation 
and overt manipulation of the data, and he 
will learn least from experiences which are 
reported in highly symbolic and abstract 
terms.” 

Thus, as might be expected, we find that 
as a group dull-normal children tend to have 
a limited vocabulary, to be inarticulate and 
to be handicapped in verbal expression. The 
old belief that, if one really understands a 
fact or an idea one can readily express it, 
is not altogether true. The difficulty that 
8 This fact is very clearly evidenced in a carefully 
Wilson: ‘The 
Teachers 


controlled experiment by F. T. 
Learning of Bright and Dull Children,’’ 


College Contributions to Education, No, 292, 1928. 
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the dull-normal child experiences in the use first trace the genetic development 


of language as a medium of self-expression personality. 
is clearly evidenced when he takes the vo- As soon as the parent is convinced th: 
cabulary test of the Stanford-Binet exami- the child understands what is said to }yj», 


nation. ‘‘I know what it means but I can’t (and few parents are aware of even the 
express it’’ is a common plea and often the age child’s limitations in this respect 
person giving the test is certain that there is plianece with requests and commands js 
an understanding, a comprehension of the expected. Failure to comply is likely 
meaning, but that the ability to formulate a bring reproof and punishment. As the chil\) 
definition of it is totally inadequate. Unable grows older he is expected to meet the san 
to define in abstract terms, the dull-normal — standards and achieve at the same level a 
person frequently resorts to concrete situa- his more intelligent brothers and _ sisters 
tions to convey his meaning. For example, Failure is interpreted as lack of interest 
even at junior-high-school level, copper is of unwillingness, and added eriticisins, nav- 
frequently defined as ‘‘what pennies are ging, scolding and punishment are heaped 
made out of.’’ upon him. Confirmation of this obseryatio: 
Along with his limited vocabulary, and to may be found in a report of a study of first- 
some extent perhaps because of it, he has grade children by Dickson in which he 
difficulty in learning to read. Words and _ states, ‘‘ According to the teachers o! 
letters are not differentiated from the sen- three classes of mentally retarded children 
tence with the same speed or clearness as, , . these children get so many knocks and 
in the case of the average child. The dull- blows from their associates on the street and 
normal child on the average is two or more’ jn the home that they become victims of an 
years retarded in reading ability.” In arith- attitude of fear and distrust which is yer) 
metic computation he is also two or more hard to overcome in the classroom.’”2 As a 
years retarded.'® Shorling, Hollingworth, consequence of the tension created in tli 
Bennett all report that for the dull child home the dull-normal child becomes 
reading comprehension seems to be more yous, high-strung, irritable and stubborn 
difficult than arithmetic computation." With this background of experience hi 
This may be due to the fact that arithmetic enters school. The complexity of school life 
computation is a skill which once learned the necessity of learning reading and arith- 
remains relatively unchanged, whereas read- metic, for which neither his background | 
ing, Strictly speaking, is not a skill in this experience nor his intelligence is adequate 
narrow sense, since both the spelling and preparation, are confusing and bewildering 
the pronunciation of words may change ac- The more mentally confused he becomes, the 
cording to the context in which they are Jess he remembers, and the less he remew- 
used. bers, the more he is criticized. Again quot- 
So far the characteristics have dealt jing from Dickson’s study, ‘‘These children 
entirely with the mental processes of the were slow to comprehend, slow to act and 
dull-normal child. Turning now to the per- what seems to be learned one day is lost be- 
sonality traits which he displays, we shall fore the next.’’3 To this vicious circle some 
9 R. Shorling, Mathematics Teacher, 26: 350-365, give up the struggle, withdraw and remain 
October, 1933. aloof from the group as much as possible 


1° Ghorling, op. ot. only to be ignored by the teacher. Others, 
11 A, Bennett, ‘‘A Comparative Study of Sub- 

normal Children in the Elementary Grades,’’ Teach- 12 V, E. Dickson, Jour. Ed. Research, 2: 475 

ers College Contributions to Education, No. 510, 1920. 

1932. 13 V, E. Diekson, op. cit. 
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itly refusing to take things seriously, 
scatter-brained and flit from one 
, another with no sense of responsi- 
nd no apparent purpose. Still others 
desperately to keep up with the 
to become discouraged and de- 
vith the ever-increasing disparity 
their own accomplishments and 

* the more intelligent members of the 


emotional instability which has de- 

| by this time, added to the already 
mental equipment, makes learning 

ugly more difficult if not impossible. 

Sharp reproofs from teachers, exasperated 
vness and failure to carry out instrue- 
njure the child’s already sensitive 

s and leave indelible scars upon him. 

With increase in years and in retardation 
ognized even by the children as 

being duller than the rest of the class, and 
s) they, too, brand him as a dumbbell and 
sly ridicule him for his stupidity and 

rance. Experiences such as these at 

e and at school not infrequently develop 
ticsocial attitudes in the child. He feels 
the teacher ‘‘has it in for him,’’ that 

s parents do not care for him and that the 

i general is against him. With such 
feelings and attitudes on the part of a cer- 
ain percentage of this group, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the delinquency rate 
among dull-normal children is higher than 

sin any other group. 

\s report-card time approaches the dull 
cluld is in a constant state of anxiety, know- 
ng all too well what is in store for him. 
Bad as D’s and F’s are when given alone, 
‘heir seriousness is inereased a hundredfold 
when accompanied by those curt little state- 
iueits trom well-meaning teachers, ‘‘Could 
0 better if he applied himself,’’ ‘‘Does not 

attention in elass,’’ whieh is direet con- 
fimmation of the parents’ opinions. They 
iow all too well that their son has the abil- 
to be a doctor, a lawyer or an engineer 
would only pay attention and learn 
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This gross lack of insight on the 
Dr. 


n evs In a study of the case records 
Humphreys in a study of tl l 


his lessons. 
part of parents was brought out by 


of one thousand ehildren in Letchworth Vil- 
lage with I.Q.’s ranging from 50 to 90. He 
found that of the 50 per cent. of parents 
who gave information concerning their in- 
sight into the child’s problem 38 per cent. 
revealed no insight, 45 per cent. realized 
that the child was not developing properly, 
and only 11 per cent. had good insight."* 

In varying degrees, practically all dull- 
normal children coming from the better eco- 
nomie groups and many from the marginal 
and poor economic groups have had experi- 
ences such as these. In some cases the situa- 
tion is much worse than has been suggested ; 
in others perhaps it is not quite so bad. 

In view of the fact that studies seem to 
show that dull children work more nearly 
to their capacity than do children of average 
and superior intellect, the gross injustice of 
these accusations could not help but develop 
many undesirable defense mechanisms, anti- 
social attitudes and unwholesome traits of 
personality. Chief among these is a very 
marked feeling of inferiority with its eon- 
comitants, fear and lack of independence, 
initiative, resourcefulness and_ self-confi- 
dence. The dull child is timid and reticent 
in the classroom, rarely entering into class- 
room discussions or making any contribu- 
tion unless called upon to do so. And then, 
more than likely, he becomes so nervous and 
excited that any idea he might have had 
escapes him. The obvious reason for this 
avoidance of classroom participation is fear 
of failure or of embarrassment. If, in an 
attempt to take part, his response elicits 
sneers or giggles from the pupils, laughter 
or ridicule from the teacher, he is not likely 
to try it again. He will be spared from 
such agony if he says he doesn’t know. 

When carried to the extreme his marked 
feeling of inferiority and fear makes social 

14 E. J. Humphreys, Proceedings, American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency, 42: 2, pp. 9-46. 
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adjustment difficult, so not infrequently he 
is a lone wolf, eating alone in the cafeteria, 
standing on the sidelines watching others 
play, too diffident to enter into the group 
activity unsolicited and uninvited. Others 
in a desperate attempt to cover up their 
inferiority feelings assume a boastful, smart- 
aleck, show-off type of behavior. Although 
from a mental-hygiene point of view this 


type of behavior has much less serious effects 


upon the child than does the withdrawal, 
introvertive type which sometimes leads to 
the effects the 
teacher are quite the reverse. 

is another outstanding trait 
He has a tendency 


mental breakdowns, upon 

Inattention 
of the 
always to be doing something other than the 


slow learner. 


job in hand. He allows his attention to 
wander away and is always concerned about 
extraneous matters. This obviously is a 
kind of 


more than anything else an inadequacy to 
Finding 


escape mechanism and indieates 
cope with the work of the class. 
the work too difficult, his attention flies off 
to something else. 

The fact that many of the personality 
characteristics so far mentioned are econ- 
spicuously absent in classrooms where a real 
and successful effort is being made to meet 
the needs of this group, as in certain classes 
in Speyer School,’? would seem to be evi- 
dence that, to a large degree perhaps, the 
disintegrated personalities which dull ehil- 
dren so frequently manifest are the result 
of the school’s failure to adapt the curricu- 
lum to the needs of this particular group. 

The last characteristic to be mentioned 
is the dull child’s lack of self-control. He is 
inclined to be impulsive, to act on the spur 
of the moment. Lacking in insight, fore- 
sight and good judgment, unable to foretell 
the consequences of his act, he is guided 


largely by his emotions. He gives free ex- 


15 Speyer School is an experimental school for 
pe I 

dull and superior children conducted by the New 

York City Board of Education in cooperation with 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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pression to his emotions, which sometinyes 
is out of all proportion to the situation whic) 
has aroused them. Since he does not diff 
from other children in his fundamenta| 
drives and wishes, the seriousness of thjs 
defect is apparent. 

Thus far, the writer has attempted 
point out the inherent intellectual limita. 
tions of the dull-normal child, the failure 
the school to recognize these limitations ; 
to adapt the curriculum and methods 
teaching to them and the disintegrat 
effects of such neglect on the personality 
the child. 
the school can do to meet the needs OT tl 


Let us now stop to consider what 


eroup in a more effective manner. 

The suggestions which are to be made ar 
for the most part conclusions that have been 
arrived at as the result of first-hand experi- 
ence with dull-normal children in yariou 
types of schools ranging from the very 
mal type to the ultra-Progressive type. 
writer recognizes that some of these sug 
tions are open to debate and appreciates t! 
merit of some of the opposing arguments 
Nevertheless, with the interest of the dull 
child in mind, the suggestions are presented 
as one person’s opinions on the subject, con- 
firmed, wherever possible, by experimenta 
evidence or the opinions of authorities 
the field. 

(1) The objectives of the curriculum fu 
dull-normal children must be relatively iu- 
mediate and of limited scope. School ex- 
periences must be closely identified with |it 
situations if there is to be any assurance that 
the objectives now perceived will have direct 
and obvious significance for future situa 
tions. For this reason we believe thiat 
dull child can be taught more effectivels 
and efficiently by Progressive-educatio! 
methods than he ean by the formal and sy> 
tematic methods.*® 

(2) Much if not all of the time of the firs 
two years should be spent in trying to wide! 


+} 


16 W. B. Featherstone, Teachers College RB 


39, 292, January, 1938. 
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| enrich the experiences of these children 
so that they may develop a certain amount 
ility in the use of ideas, a command 
simple English sentences, an increased 
speaking voeabulary, aecuracy in enuneia- 
| and pronuneiation, and reasonable aec- 
sivacy in visual and auditory discrimina- 
A great deal of emphasis should also 
he placed on helping them establish their 
tutus in the group through participation in 
» enterprises. 
Instruction in reading should not be 
troduced until the child has attained a 
mental age of at least 6 years, 6 months, and 


is a readiness for and an interest in learn- 

ne to read. For the majority of dull-nor- 

‘hildren this will mean delaying basic 

reading instruction until the end of the sec- 
| or the beginning of the third year. 

{) Instruction in arithmetic should not 
undertaken until the child has attained 
a mental age sufficiently high to profit from 
sich instruetion and until he has a thorough 
understanding of quantitative relationships. 
According to Washburne the simplest addi- 
tion facts for sums ten and under should not 
be taught until the child has a mental age 

7 years, 4 months.’* For the dull child 
lis would mean having a chronological age 

f 8 years, 4 months, to 10 years depending 
on the [.Q. 
luction of arithmetie should be devoted to 

ving the child conerete experiences with 


The years preceding the intro- 


juantitative differences, so that he will be 
able to understand the quantitative rela- 
tionships implied by the symbols. In line 
with this suggestion Prescott says: ‘‘Sym- 
bols are introduced much too early in many 
American schools to-day. Numbers and the 
lanipulation of numbers are taught to chil- 
dren before they have had anything like 
enough quantitative experiences to under- 
stand the qualitative relationships implied 
by the symbols; nor are the successive steps 
of arithmetical teaching strengthened by 

'C. Washburne, Jour. Ed. Research, 23: 210- 
631, 1931. 
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new and wider quantitative experiences 

teaching proceeds from one symbolie numeri- 
cal relationship to another with little or no 
realization by children that conerete mate- 
rial. facts here.’"** This 


opinion is supported by Irwin and Marks in 


are expressed 
their statement that ‘‘Every kind of actual 
and practical device for weighing, measur- 
ing, and realizing quantity and number 
should be familiar to these children before 
they begin to write symbols on paper 

euessing heights, weights, lengths and dis- 
may be made a part of 


tances any 


occupation from the playground to the cook- 
ing class.’’?* 

(5) For these children there should be a 
decreased emphasis on linguistic learning 
and an increased emphasis on concrete, first- 
hand experiences. Other things equal, a 
situation that is 
which can be seen and manipulated is more 


explained by something 
easily understood and appreciated by the 
dull child. For him meanings are for the 
most part derived through actual, first-hand 
experiences. 

(6) We believe more emphasis should be 
placed on appreciations, since there is no 
evidence to suggest that the mentally limited 
child can not appreciate quite as well as 
some of the more gifted many of the beauties 
of art, music and nature. As a matter of 
fact Carroll reports that, when 43 backward 
children from opportunity classes (average 
1.Q. 71, C.A. 15) and 48 gifted children from 
junior high schools (average 1.Q. 132, C.A. 
13) were given the MeAdory Art Test, 63 
per cent. of the borderline children exceeded 
the lowest score made by the gifted, while 
the highest dull child scored only 16 points 
below the score of the highest bright ehild.?° 

(7) Experiences planned to develop in 
children acceptable patterns of social be- 
‘‘Emotion and the Educative 


18 PD, Prescott, 


Process,’’ p. 219. American Council on Education, 
1938. 

19 KE, Irwin and L. Marks, op. cit., p. 124. 

20H. A. Carroll and A. Eurich, Jour. of Ed. Psy 


chol., Vol. 23: 214-221. 
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havior, which will enable them to achieve 


acceptance by their fellows and the sense of 


‘‘belonging’’ in the successive social group- 
ings into which they will be drawn, should 
be given relatively greater emphasis than 
the development of skills such as spelling, 
arithmetic, ete. 

(8) In the average publie school, a cur- 
riculum designed particularly to meet the 
needs of the dull-normal child would neces- 
sitate ability grouping, since the time of 
introducing the skill subjects, the scope of 
the experiences provided and the methods 
of instruction must differ markedly from 
those which are usually provided for the 
The writer 

unselected 


average and superior child. 


maintains that in a mixed or 
vroup of even average size (25-30 pupils) 
it is impossible to meet the educational, emo- 
tional the dull child 


sufficiently well to prevent him from devel- 


and social needs of 
oping attitudes and personality traits which 
are inimical to his future success and hap- 
The much publicized stigma sup- 
attached to the segregated 
slow-learning group is, we believe, largely 


piness. 


posed to be 


the result of the attitudes of teachers and 
parents rather than the child’s own reaction 
to the situation. Certainly the enthusiasm, 
spontaneity and happiness displayed in some 
of the dull-normal classes at the Speyer 
School would not confirm the idea that these 
children feel greatly stigmatized or set apart 
as being different or inferior. 

(9) Emphasis should be placed on the 
development of good work and study habits, 
since for the dull child these are more essen- 
tial for vocational success than are achieve- 
ments in the literary skills. Much improve- 
ment in this respect might be expected if 
and when the curriculum is adapted to meet 
the needs of this particular child. 

(10) For the dull child progress in school 
might be noted by years or terms attended 
with nothing implied as to the amount or 
type of work covered. The common practice 
of promoting children solely on the basis of 
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chronological age has resulted in so wide g 
range of ability and achievement at eae) 
grade level that the older implications 
grade-placement are rapidly — beco 
meaningless. 

(11) Placement in school for the dull, ang 
we might add for the average and the brig}; 
as well, should be based on a number of fe. 
tors—chronological age, physiological ma. 
turity, social maturity, mental ability and 
educational achievement. More importane 
should be attached to the first three than t 
the last two factors. 

(12) The curriculum for the dull-norma| 
child should also be planned with reference 
to adult vocational objectives, but not until 
comparatively near the time when he wil! 
engage in such activities. Since a large per- 
centage of dull children now enroll in high 
school, this is not an important problem 
below the junior-high-school level. So 
as vocational objectives are concerned, en- 
phasis at the elementary-school level should 
be largely on the development of good per- 
sonal and work habits—punctuality, de- 
pendability, truthfulness, honesty, neatness, 
accuracy, ete.—and good personal and social 
adjustment, all of which are extremely 1 
portant from the standpoint of vocational 
success. 

(13) The school must also assume respon- 
sibility not only for aequainting the dull 
child with spheres of wholesome enjoyment 
leading to worthy use of leisure time but also 
for developing at least a fair degree of skill 
in several different spheres. For the dull 
child, we believe, these leisure-time activities 
should be made a part of the regular cur- 
riculum rather than regarding them as 
extra-curricular activities in which the child 
may or may not participate as he chooses 

(14) Finally, success in the education of 
the dull child should be judged not by his 
acquisition of facts in geography, history, 
arithmetic, or spelling, but rather by lus 
motives, attitudes, purposes, ideals, habits, 
ete. Since the child’s personal relationships, 
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arly those with his teacher, are such 
icant factors in achieving these objec- 
vreat care must be exercised in select- 
the 
S teachers must have the point of view 


eachers for dull-normal group. 
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of the personnel or social worker. ** They 
should be selected for their intelligence, their 
sympathetic insight into children’s needs 
and behavior and for their skill in getting 
along with children.’”*! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A COOPERATIVE STUDY OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

February, 1939, the Commission on Teacher 

Education of the American Couneil on Edueation 

ed plans for a major activity having to 

the edueation of elementary and secon- 

ool teachers at both the pre-service and 

levels.!. It stated that approximately 

ups, including institutions where teach- 


being prepared and school systems con- 

cornes th the eontinued growth of staff mem- 

iid be invited to join vigorously in a 
» study of teacher education. 

ng this announcement, all universities, 


ud normal sehools in the country, to- 


1 


vith a large number of school systems, 
ted to deseribe their programs and 

| the commission, to suggest units with 

e commission might most profitably asso- 

te itself, and to manifest any willingness on 
vn part to share in the proposed enter- 

se. Simultaneously, recommendations were 
trom all state commissioners of public 
wtion, as well as from a large number of 
ndividual experts in the teacher education field. 
The response to these inquiries was most grati- 
high quality offered 
their services to the commission, and much valu- 


ng. Many groups of 


able deseriptive and evaluative material was 
bmitted. 


the staff 


This was studied, and, in addition, 


entered into as extensive a program 
Visitation as eireumstanees would permit. 


Every effort was made to ensure that the com- 


J 


on’s ultimate selection should be as wise as 


on became apparent that the task of 
selection would be a difficult one. The eriteria 
he employed were numerous, and the bal- 
x of the various considerations that had 
ye borne in mind was not something that could 


See the statement, ‘‘Cooperation in the Im- 
vement of Teacher Edueation,’’ obtainable from 
‘ommission without charge. 


The 


commission had committed itself to the idea of 


be done according to any definite formula. 


a mosaic in which due regard should be mani- 
fested for variations in type and size of institu- 
tion, for differences in emphasis on levels of 
teaching and on types of teachers to be pre- 
pared, for contrasts in philosophy and program 
and for geographical distribution. 

The commission had set as its primary eri 
terion for selection of cooperating units the pres 
ence of plans or programs tor dealing intelli 
with recognized loeal 


gently and vigorously 


problems of teacher education. As it had an- 
ticipated, many more school systems and higher 
institutions offered attractions from this point 
of view than there were places available in the 


When 


arrived, therefore, the commission was forced 


projected study. the time for selection 
to omit from its mosaie many groups of high 
excellence that had been recommended to it by 
distinguished students of teacher education and 
that had generously offered to cooperate fully 
in the proposed study. This is a cause for deep 
regret, but the commission sincerely hopes that 
its various activities will prove to have values 
for many higher institutions and school systems 
beyond those organizations in the following list 
that are to be most intimately associated with it 
in its first activity: 

Universities: Columbia (Columbia, 
Ohio State 


University; Stanford University; the University of 


University 


Barnard and Teachers Colleges); the 


Nebraska; the University of North Carolina; and 
the University of Texas. 

Liberal Arts Colleges: Claremont Colleges, Clare 
mont, Calif.; the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn.; the College of William and Mary; Middle 
bury College; and Oberlin College. 

State Teachers Colleges: Colorado State College 
of Edueation, Greeley ; Kentucky State 
Teachers College; New Jersey State Teachers Col- 


Eastern 


lege, Newark; Southern Illinois State Normal Uni 


195. 


21D, A. Prescott, op. cit., p. 
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versity; Wisconsin State Teachers College, Mil 
vaukee; Alabama State Teachers College, Troy; 
and Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Vegro Colleges Prairie View State College, 
Prairie View, Texas, and Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


School Systems: Bedford Cou ty, Va.: Central 


District, Caledonia County, Vt.; a group of systems 
in Colquitt County, Ga., including the county and 
Moultrie systems: Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, lowa; 
Detroit, Mich.; a group of systems in Greenville 


County, 8S. C., ineluding the county, city and Parker 
District systems, and with the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development and Furman 
University cooperating; Houston, Texas; a group 
of systems in Los Angeles County, Calif., including 
the county, city, Pasadena, Santa Monica and Bur- 
bank systems; Newton, Mass.; a group of systems 
in New Trier Township, IIL, including the township 
high school system and the elementary systems of 
Glencoe, Kenilworth, Wilmette and Winnetka; Nor- 
ris, Tenn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and Spokane, Wash. 

The commission continues to bear firmly In 
mind the fact that its own responsibility is 
broadly inclusive. Its decision to undertake to 
work most closely with a limited number of units 
was due to a conviction that in this way it might 
hope ultimately to prove of maximum value to 
all who are concerned with the edueation of 
teachers. It proposes to report continually, 
through public meetings and the written word, 
on significant activities and findings with respect 
to the cooperative study. It plans to collect vital 
information from other sources and to make this 
widely available. It may be expected to sponsor 
other activities in the field of teacher education 
as these commend themselves and as it becomes 
possible to implement them. It solicits continued 


advice and eriticism. 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

“EDUCATION for the American Way of Life” 
is the general theme for the nineteenth annual 
observance of American Education Week to be 
observed during the week of November 5. The 
daily topies under this theme are built largely 
around the spirit and materials of the Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission in its report on “The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy.” 
The topics tor Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday are the four main areas of edu- 
cational objectives identified by the commission. 


American Edueation Week is sponsored }) 
National Education Association in coop: 
with the American Legion, the United Stato 
Office of Education and the National Coney 
of Parents and Teachers and with the 
of many other organizations. 

As a vital phase of the program of inter) 
ing the nation’s schools to the people, Am« 
Education Week becomes increasingly signiti 
as a time for rallying the American peo; 
the detense ot the schools. Insistent de) 
for funds for relatively new social functions 


the one hand and for tax reduction on the ot 


make it imperative that the developni 
public opinion in behalf of the schools be 
most in the minds of educational leaders. 

1939 is a good year to begin or to im) 
observance of this occasion; to discuss the pu 
poses of education with parents and citizens 
to show how the schools are achieving these ob 
jectives, and to consider needed advances 
the people. 

As in previous years, the National Education 
Association has prepared materials to assis 
schools in planning for this observance, includ 
ing colorful posters, leaflets, stickers and packets 
containing special folders for each day of Am 
ican Education Week for various school levels 
These special folders, which are now ay: 
from the association, were prepared by field eo 
mittees in various sections of the United States 
and contain a wealth of specific, practical sug 


gestions. 


THE FIRST SEMESTER PROGRAM OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 

THE Columbia Broadeasting System has a 
nounced that its broadeasts for 1939-40 wu 
begin on October 9. These programs are seu! 
out on each school day over a nation-wide net- 
work which ineludes 104 local stations. Morning 
broadeasts from 9:15 to 9:45 a.m. have been 
arranged for the Eastern Standard Time zon 
These are rebroadeast in the afternoon so 1! 
listeners in the Central Time zone will hear them 
from 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. (C.S.T.) and listeners 
in the Mountain Time zone will hear them tro! 
1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (M.T.). They will again be 
broadeast by stations in the Pacifie Time zone 
at an hour at present undetermined which listen 











this zone may learn by consulting their 
tions or newspaper listings. 
| the first half of the year, five series of 


have been planned, one for each schoo] 


he week, as follows: 


7 iy: ‘*Frontiers of Democracy,’’ whieh is 
n cooperation with the Progressive Edu 
{ssociation. (For upper elementary grades 


or and senior high schools.) 
au: **Folk Musie of America,’’ in which 


ve of American Folk Song of the Library 


( rress, the Musie Education National Con- 
ind the National Edueation Association 
te. For upper elementary grades and 


nd senior high schools.) 


esday: ‘*New Horizons,’’ which is spon- 
jointly by the American Museum of Natural 
and the National Education Association. 


mentary grades and junior high schools.) 


sday: ‘*Tales from Far and Near,’’ which 
ted in cooperation with the Association for 
n Childhood, the American Library Associa- 


he National Couneil of Teachers of English 


he National Edueation Association. (For 
tary grades. ) 
‘*This Living World,’’ in which the 


Education Association and the New York 
(For upper 
high 


ird of Education cooperate. 


and senior 


ntary grades and junior 


The Friday programs are broadcast from the 
torium of a different New York City high 
ool each week, and during the last ten minutes 
ie period ten high-school pupils participate 
panel discussion of the current events that 
been reported in the first part of the broad- 


cast. This feature of the Friday program is in 






bilities of radio begun last year by the New York 
City school authorities. 

An $2-page “Teacher’s Manual and Classroom 
the 


vith each of the series gives general suggestions 


Guide” deseribes connection 


programs, 1n 
s to the ways in which schools ean use the pro- 
rams advantageously and in connection with 
each day’s broadeast furnishes detailed infor- 
ition, reading lists and suggested activities. 
leachers and school administrators may receive 
this booklet without cost by addressing the De- 
artment of Edueation, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE MUSIC APPRECIATION HOUR OF 
THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 


For the twelfth uninterrupted season the Na- 
offer the 
Musie Appreciation Hour conducted by Walter 


tional Broadeasting Company will 
The general plan of the series will 
(A, B,C, D) 
graded to meet the requirements of different age 
be offered. 


2:00 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, will be de 


Damroseh. 
remain unchanged. Four series 


levels will Series A, presented at 
voted to orchestral instruments and the human 
voice; Series B (2:30 P.M.) to musie as an ex- 
pressive medium; Series C (2:00 P.M.) to the 
musical forms; and Series D (1:30 p.m.) to the 
lives and works of great composers. 

Two innovations are announced: (1) an addi- 
tional concert in Series C and D, consisting of 
Verdi’s “Aida,” broad 


cast from the Metropolitan Opera House, pre- 


the entire second act ot 


ceded by Dr. Damrosch’s verbal explanations; 
(2) “Folk Melodies in Great Music” (Series C, 
first concert), consisting of folk songs performed 
side by side with orchestral music in which fa- 
mous composers have used the same melodies. 

Printed materials to accompany the lessons 
may be secured at nominal cost by writing to 
the Musie Appreciation Hour, R. C. A. Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York. 

The first program in Series A and B will be 
broadeast on Friday, October 13. Series C and 
D will begin on Friday, October 20. The series 
will be heard on alternate Fridays thereatter, 


excepting holidays. 


AN INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE UP- 
HOLDS THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL AND Society has received the report 
of a committee appointed by the Montana State 
Board of 
the 
University. 
and parts of it are here published with the per 


charges 


State 


investigate 
administration of Montana 
The report is dated September 11, 


Edueation to 


against 


mission of Dr. H. H. Swain, executive seeretars 
of the University of Montana, of which Mon 
tana State University at Missoula is a division. 
The two members of the committee, C. B. Barton 
and George M. Gosman, report as follows: 

We have earefully read the report of the Legis- 
lative Sub-Committee representing the Special In 
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vestigating Committee of the Twenty-sixth Legisla 
tive Assembly of Montana, and personally inter- 
viewed its Chairman. We have also read the report 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors as printed in its Bulletin and the report of 
the American Federation of Teachers. We visited 
the campus of the State University from April 6th 
to 9th, 1939, held lengthy interviews with President 
Simmons and various members of the faculty and 
returned to the campus on July 7th for further in- 
vestigation. At that time a brief was submitted 
hy a small group of faculty members requesting the 
dismissal of President Simmons, and we onee again 
held a lengthy interview with representatives of 
this small faculty group and President Simmons, 
and after considering the report of the Legislative 
Sub-Committee and other reports mentioned above, 
] 


and after considering all the evidence submitted by 


many faculty members, both for and against Presi- 
dent Simmons, we make the following findings and 
recommendations : 

We find: 

1. That much of the discontent and trouble 
among the faculty members arises because they are 
underpaid, 


2. That serious dissension and disloyalty exists 


within a small group of the faculty which, if not 
cheeked promptly, will permanently impair the edu- 


cational value of the State University. 

3. That the charges against President Simmons 
are largely based on hearsay, gossip and rumor 
maliciously spread by certain members of the fae- 
ulty for the purpose of embarrassing President 
Simmons, 

1. That some members of the faculty feel that, 
regardless how disloyal they are to the University 
and the President, they can not be disciplined be- 
cause of the tenure rule of the State Board of 


Education, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lewis 8S. MupaGe, acting general secretary 
of the Board of Christian Edueation of the 
Presbyterian Chureh in the United States of 
America, announced on October 2 that Dr. Paul 
C. Payne, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh, Ithaea, N. Y., has aecepted his election 
as the new general secretary of the board and 
will assume office on Deeember 1. 

Dr. LYNN Harris, for several years president 
of Beaver College and Howard Junior College, 
has been made acting dean of instruction in the 
National Park Junior College, Forest Glen, Md., 


5. [A personal reference which need 
here. | 
6. That since the abandonment of the « 
system a small group among the faculty 
veloped the idea that no one has any su; 
control in University affairs, not even t! 
dent. 

7. That President Simmons has made 1 
sonable effort to restrict freedom of tea 
speaking on the campus. 

8. That the faculty is divided into thre 

(a) A small group which has consta 
tempted to have President Simmons dis 
from the date of his appointment as Pres 

(b) A considerable group of faculty 
which has been continually harassed by 
group opposing President Simmons. 

(c) A large group of faculty membe: 
trying to do their work conscientiously, 
do so in spite of that small group refert 

We recommend: 

1. That this Board recommend at the n 
of the Legislature: 

(a) That additional money be approp 
increase salaries of some of the members 
faculty in the lower branches who are at pres 
underpaid. 

(b) The employment of a Chancellor. 

2. That President Simmons be comm 
his fairness and patience in handling 
situation at the State University. 

3. [Recommending a request for resigna 

4, [Recommending requests for resignat 

5. [Recommending a request for resign: 

6. That President Simmons and Executive Sec 
tary Swain be directed to look into present assign 
ments of deanships and chairmanships 21 
such changes in administrative duties, 
affecting teaching tenure, as may be necess: 
inereased efficiency. 


] 


according to a report in The Washington ! 
September 20. 





AMONG the new appointments at the Unive! 
sity of Virginia, as reported by The Washing! 
Post, September 20, are: Dr. Harvey E. Jord 
to be dean of the department of medicine; !) 
Gustav Arnold Hedlund, to be protesso1 
mathematies, and Dr. John Leonard Fulmer, ' 
be associate professor of rural economics. 


Russet, J. HAMMARGREN, formerly head 
the department of journalism at Butler Un 
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as been named head of the department ot 
sin at the University of Denver. 
Providence Journal, September 24, an 
the appointment of Dr. Otto Neug 
formerly of the University of Cope: 
to a professorship at Brown University. 


i 


San Antonio Express, September 24, ar 
ed the appointment of E. G. Marshall, fon 
eight years superintendent of sehools 
rwood, Texas, as deputy state superinten 
publie instruetion. 
Sieubenville, Ohio, Russell E. Schafer has 
The 
nville Herald-Star, September 25, reported 
Mr. Sehater 
iperintendeney at 


Russell H. 


ippointed superintendent of schools. 


goes to Steubenville from 
Barnesville, Ohio, and 
Erwine, who reeently 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
or October reports that Spencer Phil- 
itive seeretary of the Louisiana Teach- 
‘ation since January, 1937, has resigned 


membership on the Louisiana Tax 
on. He is sueceeded as secretary of 
sociation by H. W. Wright, for the past 
two years superintendent of the Cata- 
Parish schools. 

School Executive for September reported 
venation of Osear C. Kreinheder as presi- 












t of Valparaiso University and the appoint- 
t of Walter G. Friedrich as acting president. 
lloop COLLEGE, Frederick, Md., announees the 
ippomtment of Alberta F. Brown, formerly of 
Beach, Calif., as director of student per- 
Proressor Howard Wuire, of the depart- 
f government and polities in Miami Uni- 
y, Oxford, Ohio, is on leave of absence for 
academie year to assist in the offices of the 
onal Institute of Publie Affairs in Washing- 
eG. 
neh will be aeting head of the department, 
ch is augmented by the addition of Dr. Louis 
E. Frechtling, recently returned Rhodes scholar. 
Miami University has 
pointinent of Halsey E. Ramsen, a business man 


During his absence Dr. Burton L. 


also announced the ap- 


(h twenty-five years of experience, to the fac- 
ity of the School of Business Administration. 
Mr. Ramsen has been an instructor in the eve- 
ung courses of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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THe Newark News, September 28, reported 
that Walter B. Davis, superintendent of schools 
of Morris County, N. J., will retire at his own re- 


quest “sometime in the first half of the school 
year,” after more than forty years of educational 
service. 

Dr. LALOR for the 
twenty-two years agent for trade and industrial 


ANNA BuRDICK, past 
work for girls and women, first with the Federal 
Board for Vocational 
cently with the U. S. Office of Education, retired 


from government service on September 30, after 


Edueation and more re 


completing fifty years of continuous work in the 
field of public education. 

ACCORDING to an item in Science, September 
29, Dr. Alexander G. 


will be the guest of honor at a testimenial dinner 


Ruthven on October 27 
marking the completion of ten years of service 
as president of the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Martin BroappooKs has been named to 
head the chemistry department of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, De. W. 5. 
Gillam, who has been transferred to the Michi 


suceceding 


gan State College. 


Dr. G. 


professor of geology and geography at North 


DonaLp Hupson has been appointed 


western University. 


The Nashville Tennessecan, September 22, re 
ported the appointment of Dr. Lacey Elrod as 
superintendent of the State Agricultural and 


Training School at Bordeaux, Tenn. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, September 
21, reported the appointment of Dean Richard 
C. Jones as acting president of the Tennessee 
State Teachers College at Memphis in place of 
the late President Willard 
died on September 10 at the age of seventy-one 


John Srister, who 


years. 

A DISPATCH in The New York Times, Sep 
Dr. 
Leon W. Hartman as president of the University 


of Nevada. Dr. Hartman has served the univer 
sity since 1906 and was professor of physies at 


tember 24, announced the appointment of 


the time of his appointment to the presidency. 


Boston UNIversity dedicated on September 
26 the new Charles Hayden memorial build 
ing of the College of Business Administration. 
According to a dispatch in The New York Times, 
September 17, the principal speakers were to be 
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Clarence S. Marsh, director of the American 
Council on Edueation and formerly dean of the 
School of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Charles M. Thompson, dean 
of the College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of Illinois; and 
John T. Madden, dean of the Sehool ot Com- 
meree, Aecounts and Finance of New York Um 
sity. 

THe cornerstone for the new Colby Library 
was laid on September 29 as the feature event 
of Colby Library Day. College and public h- 
brarians were invited to attend. Dr. Edward 
KF. Stevens, formerly librarian and director otf 
the School of Library Science, Pratt Institute, 
gave an address on “The Funetion of the Li- 
brary in the Liberal Arts College.” A round 
table discussion in the afternoon was led by 
Robert B. Downs, director of the Library of 
New York University. The library is the cen- 
tral building of the new Mayflower Hill cam- 
pus which Colby is erecting two miles from its 
present location. 

Hersert G. Espy, acting professor of eduea 
tion at Flora Stone Mather College of Western 
Reserve University, opened the annual Conter- 
ence for the Exehange of Edueational Opinion 
at Crawford Noteh, N. H., on Oetober 1. He 
introduced the theme of the conference, “Life 
Needs of Youth.” His address was followed by 
a general discussion, and later in the week by 
departmental discussions on the various phases 
of the theme, including “Edueation for Citizen- 
ship,” “The Sehool Health Program,” “Eduea- 


tion for Work” and “The Curriculum.” 


Dr. WALTER A, JESSUP, president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, New York City, will be the prineipal 
visiting speaker at the inauguration of Dr, Her- 
bert J. Burgstahler as Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity’s eighth president on October 20. Dr. 
Jessup was a close friend of Dr. Burgstahler 
when the former was president of the State 
University of Iowa and the latter was the ex- 
ecutive head of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
lowa. The inauguration is part of the home- 
coming week-end program, for the college’s 
annual homecoming will be held on the following 
day. <A conference on “The College of To- 


morrow” will be held on the afternoon of October 


20. Invitations to the inauguration have been 
sent to more than one thousand prominent edy 
cators and others interested in higher educatjo; 
In addition, all alumni and friends of 0} 


Wesleyan have been invited to attend. 


At the inauguration on October 27 of John B 
Magee as eighth president of Cornell College, 
former Governor Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas 
will give the principal address. Dr. Ai 
Brown, president of Drew University, will di 
liver the charge to Dr. Magee, and the inaugural 
prayer will be offered by Dr. Magee’s brother, 
J. Ralph Magee, bishop of the Des Moines area 
of the Methodist Chureh. At a Sunday eony 
¢ation service on October 29, Dr. Georgia Hark 
ness, professor of applied theology at Garret 
Biblical Institute and the only woman member 
of the American Theological Society, will be ¢! 
speaker. 

THe formal opening of the Kulas Musi 
Arts Building at Baldwin-Wallace College \ 
be held on October 28. 


At the San Francisco meeting of the Nationa 
Edueation Association three new departments 
were authorized: the Department of Garde! 
Education, Paul H. Jones, of the Forbes Hig! 
School, Dearborn, Mich., president; the Nation 
Association of Journalism Directors, William E 
Blake, Hartford, Conn., High School, president 
the National Association of Teachers of Speec! 
A. Craig Baird, professor of speech, State Ur 
versity of Iowa, president. The name of the 
Department of Secondary Education — was 
changed to Department of Secondary Teachers 


Alabama School Journal for September re- 
ported the death on July 27 of Dr. Charles A 
Brown, who had served as associate superinte! 
dent of schools in Birmingham since 1921. 


THE Charleston Gazette, September 25, re- 
ported the death on September 24 of James 
Thomas Peters, formerly superintendent 
schools, Fayette County, W. Va. 


’ 


THE Near East College Association has an- 
nounced the death at the age of forty years 0! 
Dr. Walter Holmes Ritsher, professor of pollt 
ical science in the American University 
Beirut. Dr. Ritsher was killed by an accidenta 
explosion on September 26. He had taught 1! 
the university since 1921. 








A prspatcH to The New York Times reported 
e death on September 28 of Dr. James Roy 


Micou, for forty years vice-president of Wash- 
College, Chestertown, Md. Dr. Miecou, 
who was eighty-one years of age, had retired 


nm active service in 1927. 


{ pispatcH from Greencastle, Ind., to The 
Vew York Times, September 30, announced the 
on September 29 of Dr. Ermina Fallass 
Murlin 
French, Cornell College, Iowa, at the age of 


formerly dean of women and professor 


ty-eight years. Mrs. Murlin was the widow 
Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, formerly president of 
Baker, Boston and De Pauw universities, who 


1930. 


Dr. CHARLES STAPLES MAnGuM, who _ had 
elit in the University of North Carolina since 
isi, died on September 29 at the age of sixty- 
ne years. A report in The New York Times, 
October 2, stated that at the time of his death 
Dr. Mangum was professor of anatomy and had 
served for a time as dean of the Medical School. 


The Library Journal, October 1, reported the 
death of Henrie May Eddy, late acting librarian 

the University of Florida. Miss Eddy, who 

d been conneeted with the university library 
since 1933, was killed in an airplane crash at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on August 14. 


Tuer Associated Press reported the death on 
October 2 of Dr. Joseph Eugene Rowe, president 
trom 1928 to 1932 of Clarkson Memorial College 

Technology, Potsdam, N. Y., and earlier in his 
career a professor of mathematies in Pennsyl- 

State College and in the College of Wil- 
and Mary. 


lhe Washington Star, September 28, an- 

inced the death on September 27 of Felix E. 
Mahony, president emeritus and founder in 
1916 of the National Sehool of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art, now the National Art School, at the 
age of seventy-two years. 


Tie Utah Edueation Association will meet 
at Salt Lake City from October 12 to 14. 
Milton B. Taylor, Salt Lake City, is secretary. 


lurk Vermont Teachers Association will meet 
at Burlington from October 12 to 14. Raymond 
(*. Bassett, Plainfield, is secretary. 

l'ne Western Pennsylvania Education Asso- 


+ 


ation will meet at Pittsburgh from October 12 
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to 14. Dr. A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh, is 
secretary. 

THE New York regional conference of the 
Progressive Edueation Association will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
October 20 and 21. 

THE National Council on Schoolhouse Con 
struction will meet in New York City from 
October 9 to 12. Rav L. Hamon, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1s secretary. 

THE New York State Association of District 
Superintendents will meet in New York City 
from October 10 to 12. Essie Babeock, Cat 
taraugus, N. Y., is secretary. 

THE northeast division of the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association will meet at Duluth on Octo- 
ber 12 and i3. The secretary is Ann E. Regner, 
Mountain Iron, Minn. 

THE Michigan Edueation Association (No. 3) 
will meet at Jackson on October 12 and 13. 
Francis Ayres, of the East Lansing High School, 
is secretary. 

THE Missouri Central Teachers’ Association 
will meet on October 12 and 13 at Warrens- 
burg. Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg, is seere- 
tary. 

A DISPATCH to the Associated Press from Lon- 
don, October 2, announced that 35,000 additional 
school children, 8,000 of them from London, will 
be removed to safer areas. 

The American School Board Journal for Sep- 
tember reports that the Minnesota State Exeeu 
tive Council has approved an appropriation of 
$200,000 to finance aid to needy high-school 
pupils during the school year 1939-40. 


THE Evansville Public Schools Bulletin, Sep 
tember 26, reports that, at the end of the first 
week of the school year, enrolments in the five 


high schools showed a net gain of 317, and en 


o 
s 


rolments in the seventeen elementary schools, a 


net loss of 299, over last vear, 


The Christian Science Monitor, September 29, 
reports that 5,000 young farmers of Saskatehe 
wan are expected to attend classes to be or 
ganized this fall under the Dominion-Provineial] 
youth’ training program. Young men from 
eighteen to thirty years of age are eligible. 
Courses vary from two weeks to two months in 
duration. 
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From the Catholic School Journal tor Septem- 
ber we learn that Georgetown University, Wash- 


ington, D. C., is celebrating the 150th year of its 
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“Georgetown became in 
foundation of John 
college in the United States.” 


foundation. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION WITH A 
CENTRAL THEME 


IN every sehool which really has become out- 


standing, the leader—either principal or presi- 


dent—has taken some idea in which he believes 
as the central unifying core of his administra- 


tion. Dr. J. B. Edmonson, of the University of 


M chigan, 


suggested this and asked those present 


at a recent parley of school prineipals, 
to reeall 
the schools which were known to 


Immediately his point 


for a moment 
be leading in edueation. 
was established. 

An analogy might be made between a human 
be ealled the 


Some psychologists be- 


personality and what might per- 


onality of the school. 


lieve that every human personality has some 


central emotional core, some attitade or mental 


set which gives it drive and which makes it dif- 


ferent from other This central core may be 


destructive to the pe rsonality and society, but if 


socially harmonious and personally acceptable, it 


will give the possessor tremendous drive and 


benefit both him and society. 
In a genuinely felt eentral 


theme will give the school a definite personality 


similar manner a 


or character. It will serve as a unifying foree.! 


Sometimes the theme chosen is harmful both to 
the school and to society. A ease in point is the 
principal who thinks mainly in terms of rigid 
theme. 

New 


ideas which teachers seek to try are subordinated. 


discipline. Conformity is his central 


Such a school by definition can not lead. 


Pupils have no training in any other type of re- 
action than by doing work which is teacher die- 
for a reward and under pressure of a 
The lockstep diffuses from the sphere 
conduct the of 


It sets the conditions for the manner in 


tated 
penalty. 
of 
study. 
which questions are asked and who asks them. 


into methods teaching and 


It makes the page-to-page assignment the easiest. 


Such a theme is at variance with our aeeepted 


| To be sure many healthy personalities have more 
than one central core, but these are thought to be 
limited in number. Likewise a school might profit 
by having more than one central theme. 


ways of living in this democracy and he: 


harmful both to the pupils and to society. 
A strikingly unifying theme should |x 
ciently inclusive to allow its implieatioy 
felt in every important act of principal, t 
and students. Thus, health would not bi 
ciently unifying theme, for it would be no 
to the development of abilities nor to s: 
havior. 
ited in scope, even though the prineipa 
felt the need for such a program. ‘T} 
with this major characteristic might 


sidered one-sided or narrow. 

What themes, then, present themselves 
? A principal’s theme should b 
Efficiency 


sibilities 
mony with his philosophy. 
which, according to many administrator 
been tried with great success. There is 1 
believe that citizenship would be very su 


Guidance for some has seemed hopeful. — I! 


records the great themes of men like Ile 


Froebel. One which si 


have great potentialities because it is har 


Pestalozzi and 


with the philosophy of our society and 


itself well to the psychology of learning 
growth. 
As illustrations of how central them 


worked and might work to give the scho 


sonality and to serve as a driving and orga: 


force, let us investigate two candidates 


ciency and growth. 

As has been suggested, many principal 
taken efficiency as a guiding principle to 
To the results accessible 


school. make 


Wetzel? will be chosen as one of the leading « 
His “Biography of a Hig! 


ponents of the idea. 
School” is an exeellent tribute to this a 


+ 


Voeational guidance would also |y 


1789 


Carroll, the first Cat] 


t)+7) 


and is an unusual example of how such an 
may permeate every phase of school lite. 


feels that, since the school is a democratic 


tution, all pupils must benefit to their ut 


This simple principle is a keynote and lp 


efficiency, for when pupils do not benefit 1 
utmost there is waste. 


2W. A. Wetzel, ‘‘ Biography of a High 5 
American Book Company, New York, 1937. 





ni¢ 


He 
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us take a snapshot of the Trenton High 
as it existed under his leadership. The 
ot studies in such a school] must be effi 
attaining the aims which are accepted 
jown by the Committee of Ten. So guide 
must be made for use of the pupils in 
course. These must list the objectives to 
ined and make suggestions as to how. 
must measure what is taught and that very 
ately, tor by the suecess of the pupils the 
cy of the course of study is measured. 
fice keeps a record of the grades received 
course, along with the abilities of the 
ho make them. Every pupil who is al- 
ed to enter a eourse should have an even 
making a C. If he does not have, 
something wrong with the program or 
he guidanee system. Of course X Y Z 
» is justified, for through seetioning it 
s possible for the methods of the teacher 
etter adapted to the abilities of the pupils. 
ptimum efficiency is more likely. 
leaching efficiency in this modern school must 
be measured. With a well-developed test- 
y rram there is no need to use as a basis of 
ut the percentage of students who fail, 
ise or blame the teacher. To measure 


ficiency of the teacher all that is necessary is to 


the accomplishments of the pupils of 
ability under different teachers during 
year or over a period of years. 
Eflicieney of the pupil is one of the most at- 
tive phases of this plan. It is very impor- 
‘ because the pupil is the product upon whom 
converges. Also it is here that many 
pals throughout the nation have been ex- 
ting. The pupil must, of course, be 
ed in the proper curriculum and assigned 
the optimum teacher. This influences the 


waking of the sehedule and the whole guidance 


s 


+ 


gram. A formula is then set up for mea- 


ug pupil efficiency in terms of what others 


th his ability accomplish. An efficiency chart 
made for each pupil which is based on the 


tten used combination of reading ability scores 


ud educational aeeomplishment. A follow-up 


‘erence for stimulation of pupils lagging 


reatly behind or for praise of those ahead 


uakes more eertain that each pupil will profit 


s utmost. (The possibility of making suf- 
ently reliable measures of individual mea- 
t can not be dtseussed here.) 


It can be seen that the philosophy of efficiency 
under powerful leadership permeates every as 
pect of this school—the use of the sehool plant, 
books and supplies, the curriculum, choice of 
teachers, guidance. Most of all it affeets the 
principal. He must conform to an integrated 
philosophy such as is suggested, look ahead and 
plan, must have a set of fundamental guiding 
principles, have regular office hours, make regu 
lar reports and surveys, keep well informed on 
what is going on around school, and hence keep 
up-to-the-moment records. Above all, he is the 
carrier of the banner for the theme he has 
selected, from assembly platform to teachers’ 
meetings. 

Let us now see what kind of school we would 
have if the principal took growth as his funda 
mental axiom. 

Growth implies the development of each indi 
vidual physically, intellectually and emotionally 
to a more nearly adult type of behavior or 
greater maturity. 

Certain guiding principles would be set up to 
determine whether the program of studies was 
providing for growth. The principal would set 
up certain areas in which growth would be de 
sired and expected. Undoubtedly of great im- 
portance would be growth in social, moral, 
health and work attitudes. Of great significance 
also would be growth in certain understandings 
—political, economic, seientifie and historieal. 
For these, growth in certain skills and tool abil 
ities would be preliminary. The program 
would be set up in terms of those courses which 
would best contribute to growth in these areas. 
As a eheck the principal would ask whether, 
with his program, different pupils could progress 
from one stage to a more mature stage, and use 
that advanced attitude, knowledge or skill in 
solving more advanced problems and_ taking 
part in more mature activities. 

He would be interested not only in whether 
pupils could progress, but in whether they did 
progress to a more advanced stage and use that 
stage as a basis for greater progress. This 
would of course necessitate measurements of 
the various stages. Testing programs then 
would be longitudinal rather than eross-see 
tional. Evaluation of the program of studies 
would be in terms of inerements of more mature 
behavior, of mastery of skills, of development of 


attitudes and of understandings. 
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Certain immediate implications for the eurrie 
ulum are evident. For the great continuity re- 
quired by the growth axiom, more articulation, 
both among subjects and from year to year, 
vould be necessary. Correlation would be nee- 
essary, both where generalizations and major 
taets meet and where the subjeets involve similar 
skills and tool abilities. All courses, for ex- 
ample, would make use of exercises which neces- 
sitated expression and application of grammat 
ical skills such as reporting, note taking, deserib- 
ing, proving, asking questions and discussing. 
Subjeets offered would by definition be closely 
correlated with reereational, vocational and 
social activities of adoleseents, for to grow a 
pupil must start where he is. He must be passed 
from his present stage of development on. It 
would seem almost necessary, then, that the eur- 
riculum be organized around centers of experi- 
ence rather than around chronological areas or 
classifications, unless growth is interpreted in 
the narrower subject-matter sense. 

X.Y Z grouping would be frowned upon as a 
less effective device than the differentiated assign- 
ment for providing for differences in abilities, 
and as an implication of a narrow definition of 
growth in terms of ability rather than in terms 
of the whole personality. 

Mueh greater use of diagnostie tests and 
remedial instruetion would be implied. Special 
workbooks and manuals and numerous. refer- 
ences would be used to supplement many of the 
present texts. Such available remedial material 
would be based on common errors and diffieul- 
ties, not only for skills and understandings but 
for social and personal problems. 

For this program, guidance would still be 
necessary, although much would be done by the 
classroom teacher. Major emphasis would be 
given to teaching the pupils to make intelligent 
choices in terms of both his oeeupation and his 
educational program, This would be the key- 
note of assembly programs. It would be behind 
the large collection of library references for gui- 
dance. Each pupil would make his final decision 
on his program in econferenee with his adviser, 
in terms of his previous growth. Since the ad- 
viser must know the pupil well, he must have 
many records at hand and probably must remain 
with the student for several vears. In sueh a 
school the teachers would need to be unusually 


strong; the measurement system would need to 


be very accurate but not necessarily of the pe: 
cil-and-paper type. 

Growth of the pupil assumes major impo, 
tance. The pupil has been guided into that 
riculum which is best suited to his total dev 
ment in terms of his present attainments and 
rate of development. This would inelude extrg 
eurricular and out-of-school activities as we] 
what is usually thought of as eurrieular. Gy 
charts would be kept of each pupil’s fundame 
tal attitudes, abilities and interests. In eas; 
inerement appeared a follow-up would be mad 
in the form of a special conference. Sugges 
tions for improvement would be made with sp; 
cifie exercises or activities suggested. The nor 
mal curve would no longer be the sole guide ot 
pupil’s mark. The stage of his growth and ¢] 
rate of his development would give much mor 
meaning to marks. 

Teachers would be seleeted on the basis 
type eondueive to growth. The philosophy, per 
sonality, professional knowledge and_ behavi 
of the teacher would be the major elues to his 
potentialities. Provision would be made for tli 
growth of teachers through supervision, confer 
enees, Writing, speaking, travel and summer ses 
sion attendance. The final evaluation ot 
teacher’s work would be in terms of 
growth. 

Thus it can be seen that growth might also b 
a central theme of a school, and with quite strik 
ing results. Under competent leadership 
would influence every branch of the school. | 
would certainly affect the duties of the prineipa 
He would find it necessary to routinize det 
just as before in order to free his time for ot! 
more important aspects of work, such as 
nishing leadership among his faculty and stu 
dents, keeping alive favorable attitudes on 
part of teachers and students, providing for th 
circulation among his teachers of the findings 
of research and recent educational experiments, 
and making reports of progress and obtaimuing 
funds for his program. Most certainly | 
would have to provide for the growth of the a 
zens of his community. 

To give a theme to a school a principal | 
it would seem, invest several years of his lit 


Such a program ean not ordinarily be dev 


oped in one or two years. Perhaps then 
should expect to find schools with definite p 
sonalities among the larger institutions whic! 
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the 
been one or two excep 


experienced men at their helm. To 
tter point there have 
ns, Dynamie young men have attracted na 
attention to their themes in a surprisingly 
in eertain well-known instanees, and 


risen rapidly to become leaders. 
GEORGE E. SCHLESSER 
UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
QUACKERIES 


Ix our present age, superstition and psycho 
quackeries have been associated mainly 
lack of 


nment. 


education, ignorance and poor 
In the past this generalization 
We know that Croesus, 


Lydian king, afraid to start a war with the 


t! ecessarily hold. 


ns, went to the oracles at Delphi to ask 

ice. The oracles warned that a great kingdom 
mld fall, and Croesus went to war, little think- 
it it was his own kingdom and not the 
Persians’ that was deseribed as great. However, 
s to be 


remembered that communication was 


information from distant places was 
ntv, and that the oracles, to whom came people 
all parts of the world with information and 

or adviee, had a reservoir of knowledge with 
The mis- 


hief of a Rasputin in the old Russian court is 


even a king was unaequainted. 
t of history, but old Russia had always been 
as remote, not as much influenced by 
European science as other countries in Europe. 
iat Queen Victoria was a staunch believer in 





phrenology and listened earefully to the conelu- 
sions of a praetitioner of the theory as to the 
capacities of her children is somewhat exeusable, 
phrenology was based on some sort of seien- 
ipproach, and had not then been discredited 
by careful investigation. 
Ilowever, the report that the Duke of Kent, 
ingest brother of King George VI, went to a 


plirenologist to have his “bumps” read, puts the 


whole matter in a different category, and, it 
seems to the writer, has great import for those 


work of guidance and edueation. The 
ticle’ which deseribed the visit of the Duke of 
Kent goes on to say that the consultation oeea- 
sioned “little surprise here, where ‘the best 


people’ do it. So much eredence is given to 
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fortune tellers, and their prophecies are taken 
so seriously by the British publie, that it was 
thought wise by every London newspaper to sup 
press recently part of a prediction made by the 
French Seeress, Mme. Genevieve Zaepttels. 
foretold the return to the Edward 
VIII within a year.” Mr. Buel, the author of 


the dispatch, further says that even the London 


She 


throne of 


Times itsef “is not above dealing in a bit of 
omen-mongering, although it professes to hold 
its tongue in its cheek in the telling.” The fol 
lowing excerpts are taken from a leader soon 


after King Edward’s abdication : 
weak 


Even strong minds ean yield to this 


ness, recalling without derision, for instanee, the 
superstitious anxiety of those who shook appre 
hensive heads at the new stamps because the head 


of King Edward was turned away from the light 
an apt symbol of the reign that began with every 


thing in its favor and moved toward calamity. 


The editorial presents another ominous sign, 
namely, “that on his public appearances he did 
not have his share of ‘King’s weather.’ ” 

Another dispatch? from the London bureau of 
that 


readings by 


the Herald Tribune goes on to say other 
had 
phrenologists inelude Britain’s war-time Prime 
Minister, David 


negie, William E. 


famous persons who have 
Lloyd George, Andrew Car- 


Gladstone and Lord Runei 
man. 

That this belief in the oecult is not a chance 
thing, but fairly well rooted, at least in the 
British royal family, is confirmed by an Asso 
ciated Press dispatch from Monte, Paris, which 
the Duke of Windsor’s 


deseribed behavior as 


follows: 

An astrologer’s prediction that coronation week 
for the Duke led 
bride-eleet (Mrs. Simpson) to-day to insist that he 


would be ‘‘dangerous days’ his 
be ‘‘eareful’’ and keep close to the Chateau de 
Cande. The Duke canceled a sight-seeing tour after 
she had reminded him of a horoscope presented to 
him in Vienna last Christmas. 

What should be said about a former king, offi 
cial head of about one fourth of the world, a 
person who has had at his service the outstand 
ing minds of the contemporary world, who be 
lieves in so discredited and fallacious a theory 

2‘“Woman with Duke was Mrs. William Allen,’’ 
New York Herald Tribune, January 8, 1937. 

3‘*Fiancee of Windsor Drops Name Simpson,’’ 


New York Times, May 11, 1937. 
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conduct, because of it, 
Is it 
that quacks and charlatans do so thriving a busi- 
ness? Should astonished i 


trology, and 


0 childish and infantile? any wonder 


we be en we hear 
f innocence duped? 


That thi 


not confined to Great Britain alone appears from 


type of psychological quackery iS 
a dispatch from Washington on the front page 
of The New York November 2, 1938. 
Although it does deal with concrete oeeur- 


wh as the 


Times of 
not 


incidents discussed heretotore, 


rences, 
which mentioned names, dates and places, it con- 


tains sufficient earmarks of authenticity to war- 


rant consideration and comment. The report 


maintains that Adolf Hitler “was inspired to 
maintain the firm stand he assumed during the 
of Czechoslovakia his favorite 


partition by 


astrologer,” and goes on to say: 


Early in September Herr Hitler was informed 


the be 
Czecho- 


astral bodies would in a 
the of 
slovakia or for any other positive action he might 
wish to undertake, it The exact date of 
this but it is 


believed likely it was given prior to the inflamma- 


that on Sept. 


al 


propitious position for annexation 


is stated. 


astrological advice is not known, 


tory speech the Chancellor made at Nuremberg on 


Vou. 50, No 


sense which may easily give to modern ciyi 


another terrific shock. 


The mere fact that such kinds of belli, 
seriously be discussed in connection with |; 
of nations is a severe indictment of our t] 
and of our mores! 

It seems to me that all this is of great 
to educators and guidance workers. F 
should teach us to be more tolerant of the 
ignorant, the truly unfortunate, who hay 


aecess to real scientific help. It should not 


prise us when they are taken in by quacks a 


charlatans. Furthermore, it should not 


us that so much quackery and humbug infest this 


world, that an estimated one hundred mi 
a half-billion dollars is spent yearly by a gu 
publie on fortune telling, astrology, nun 
phrenology and all the other hundred-a: 
which quacks suce 


hocus-pocuses wiih 


milking the unwary. The wonder is t! 
even more of the publie are victimized. 
Furthermore, it would seem that environ: 
even the very best, is not sufficient to 
against superstition and quackery. Cert 
the Duke of Kent, if he wanted to find « 
vocational aptitudes, could have had, by 


n + 


Sept. 12. mere expression of a wish, the services 0! 
One account received here privately, dated Sept. standing British vocational counselors. And \ 
es 


15, explained the circumstances surrounding the 


the 
now being brought out 
of 


The account was received twelve days 


the Duke of Kent preferred to consult 


Nuremberg pronouncement. In other words, 


tno) ta : oughly and wholly diseredited study, phre: 
astrologer s advice 1s not i ‘ 4 : 
, : . ‘t r i oO ake use oO yrese serentil 
for the first time as an explanation events lather than to make use of present 
already past. knowledge along those lines. Certainly, 


before the date 
whose information is believed here to be highly 


mentioned by a person in Berlin brother of a king of one of the greates 


most enlightened empires in the world can be s 
misguided, we should be more tolerant toward 
humble 


accurate, 


those of a more station in life who 


That 


shapes his policies by the quackeries of the cult 


Hitler is a believer in astrology and ; mY 
deviate from scientifie procedures. Furthermore, 


it would indicate, it seems to me, that vocational 
is confirmed by another source, namely, Dr. d t 1 a al 
is ee guidance has not been publicized sufficiently; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia = 7 “d ais 
ee : : : ; that there is something the matter with guidance 
University, who, in an interview published in. ; me 
ze , : S nO py itself when it has made sueh small inroads int 
The New York Times, July 11, 1939, is reported : : é : 
roe -d the lives of the leaders of empire. 
0 have said: : : s " , 
An enlightened environment is not sufficient, 


It is apparently well known that Hitler is con- jt appears, to make individuals wary about “psy 


Henee, it devolves upor 


stantly in consultation with five astrologers who are chologi a] gold bricks.” 


reading to him the signs of the stars, and telling the educator and guidance worker to bring his 
knowledge to the public. ‘How it ean be done. 
beyond insisting that it should be done, is out- 
This much ap 


it is not sufficient for vocat 


him what lessons those signs have to teach. 

At the present time the advice of these wise men 
is that the climax of Hitler’s career will come early 3 : . 
in September, and that whatever he is to do to add side the scope of this article. 
This 


may sound like nonsense, but it is the sort of non- 


to his fame must be done before that date. pears obvious: 


guidance workers and psychologists to ine! 
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fie knowledge and perfect procedures. It 
i he the function of some one in the eduea- 
cheme, first, to impart this knowledge; 
_to see that it functions in the lives of 
ple; thirdly, to make certain that the 
; taught to, and ean and does, recognize 
s and fakirs. Any program less than 
shirking the edueator’s full duty. 
SAMUEL TENENBAUM 
YorK CITY 
THE TEACHER! 
( norning, friends. 
[ shall speak to you this morning about the 
er, about all kinds of teachers, in publie 
private schools, in secular and in religious 
schools. I speak of the calling of the teacher 
1 terms of reverence, for I humbly be- 
eve that God works through the mind as well as 
t and the teacher can be His instrument 
s effectively as the minister. Our intellectual 
lers to-day, to the extent that they reveal 
he multitudes, are the God-appointed 
of modern life, as the explorers were 
n the sixteenth century. 

The kind of teacher we have depends on the 
kind of society we seek. There are nations in 
which teachers unworthily echo the voice of the 
state. For example, if we live in a society that 
exalts foree and military violence, we shall have 
teachers who speak only in terms of authority 
and along the lines preseribed for them by the 
supreme authority of the state. If we live in a 
society that pays a blind reverence to the past, 
we shall have teachers who express that same 
verence and who ereate distrust and suspicion 
every progressive change. But if we live in 
a society of free human beings, who value reason 
and the arts of peace and who think in terms of 
i world brotherhood, we shall have teachers who, 
widerstanding their freedom, employ it in creat- 
ing attitudes of mind and habits of life that free 
men must have if society is to continue free. 

Dr. William G. Carr, seeretary of the Eduea- 

nal Policies Commission has presented some 
resting testimony concerning what happens 


‘0 educational preeedures when a nation goes 
laseist, communist or Nazi. Coneerning Ger- 


many, Dr. Carr cites Dr. Charles A. Beard: 
“Dee 


ce atter decree shows that the German edu- 
\ 1A radio address delivered over WEAF and Red 
Network, N.B.C., July 24. 

? 


cational administration is openly hostile to every 
manifestation of free inquiry and discussion in 
the schools from the bottom to the top. The sub- 
jects to be taught, the books admitted to school- 
rooms, the papers and magazines bought for li- 
braries, and the very spirit of instruction are 
prescribed in minute detail. No room is left for 
private opinion. ... The life and sports of stu- 
dents as well as the thought and conduet of 
teachers are brought within the system of regi- 
mentation.” Concerning Italy, Dr. Carr says: 
“The universities have lost their old indepen 
dence. Even the peasants and the children in 
rural village schools are propagandized by the 
radio. The press is under strict governmental 
control.” In Japan, there is a bureau of thought 
supervision, which dispatches “thought super 
visors” and “thought inspection commissioners” 
to various schools for inspection, for guidance 
and for supervision in connection with thought 
matters. In Russia, because rule there is by a 
single party which suffers no competitors, edu 
cation, as in Italy, Germany and Japan, is an 
authoritarian affair, completely controlled by the 
dictators of the state. 

It is well that we remind ourselves of what 
happens to teachers in totalitarian states. They 
surrender or they die. The contribution which 
they can make in a democracy is taken from 
them. Their voice, speaking for freedom and 
for truth, is silenced. They are the mouthpieces 
of a tyranny that gives neither to them nor to 
their pupils any opportunity to think and to 
speak for themselves. If one speaks with eom- 
placeney in America about the efficiency of Italy, 
the industrial achievements of Germany, the 
power of Japan or the new unity of Russia, let 
the teachers of America instantly reply: “We 
have something better than all this in America, 
and that is freedom.” The American teacher 
represents in his own person that freedom which 
means the widest opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and the clearest understanding of social 
obligation. 

When I think of the teacher and his contribu- 
tions to democracy, I think of that remarkable 
head master of Rugby, Thomas Arnold, to whom 
his son Matthew Arnold wrote the immortal 
poem, “Rugby Chapel” :? 


2 From ‘‘Rugby Chapel,’’ by Matthew Arnold, 
‘“Poetical Works.’’ By permission of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 
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hat shore the Webb family by two sons, one in Ten 
For that force and the other in California. And this 


a a one of the famous teaching families in Any 





Every school and college, every eitv and 
Matthew Arnold, though he eould not aecept : : : 


has its tradition of great teachers, both 1 
rthodox religion, nevertheless knew that the ; ; ; 
; women. I wish it were possible for me { 
power of the great teacher was immortal. Do ; . ; 

eth oe sent even a few of them by name this m 
tribute oO the son to his ies : : . : 
They are the builders of America. We 


them. Wherever reason is esteemed 
dom respected, wherever justice is obsery: 


man’s eternal search for happiness 


RES RE A dia with due regard for the rights of othe 


the teachers have their place of unhamp 
‘ary and we 


ae Ee ee fulness, standing with parents and the rep 
, «thie ein ot narch 
‘ain to drop down and to die. tatives of the church as the advocates and 


Still thou turnedst, and still ders of our faith in freedom, democ 
Thou beckonedst the trembler, and still justice. 
Gavest the weary thy hand. The vast sums of money that are 
(nd through thee I believe through taxation for public education 
In the noble and great who are gone. evidence of the vital and continuing interest 
ce our people in their schools. Likewise, the ev 
That is the ministry of the great teacher, seid erous gifts of Christian friends for churc! 
mitter of the noblest ideals of the past, guide lated colleges prove their understanding ot 
and helper of the younger generation, sharer in importance of an independent system | 
all humanity’s burdens (Thou wouldst not alone leges in a democracy that will check even 
be saved) and the builder of the future. intentioned efforts to bring all edueation 
When I think of the teacher, I think also of one pattern. These two great systems ot ca} 
that dear character who has been revealed to us egeh stimulating the other and supplementing | 
by James Hilton in the book and now in the — other at specific points, are the areas in \ 
movie, “Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” How like the great teachers are doing their mighty work i 
‘at teachers of life is the unassuming modesty — democracy, and I plead for an inereasing sens 
Mr. Chips through all the unappreciated — of partnership between those who labor in pu 
years, his readiness to serve in a post of great edueation and those who labor in privat 
difficulty when the crisis came, his unruffled calm, — church-sponsored education. 
his bold assertion of the universality of scholar- My plea for unity would reach furthe 
ship when he listed his German colleague with the the teachers who work with equal diligence ai 
honored British dead, his comradeship with his — skill in either system. The ehureh and 
boys. Mr. Chips has taught both the British  sehoolhouse have certain basic objectives 
and the American publie a lesson of respect and — character and learning which they share in co! 
love for the teacher which we shall not forget. mon. However they may differ as to particuia! 
Wherever one goes in America among its formulations of religious doctrine or the valu 
schools and colleges, one finds the records of a specialized educational method for a speci 
teachers like Mr. Chips. Recently, I have been — purpose, they are at one in the value they p! 
in Tennessee and met relatives and friends of upon truth and goodness and beauty. 
that great schoolmaster, Sawney Webb, of Bell fore, I am profoundly disturbed when | 
Buekle. His boys have gone to the ends of the churchman speak in disparaging terms ( 
earth, with qualities of honor and fair dealing — eation, exactly as I am disturbed when I hear: 
and well-disciplined minds that will keep alive edueator underestimate the church. For | 
the spirit of “Old Sawney” as long as free men not think of teachers without the name of Jes 
serve the nation. It is interesting to note that, of Nazareth coming to the forefront of my mu 
as in the case of the English Arnolds, the tradi- nor ean I think of any aspect of the work ot | 
tion of the school teacher is carried forward in church without remembering that the Founder 
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( ch was a teacher. However the dis 
= among churehmen and educators may 


While not all 


see eye to eye on matters of church 


n, they must be ended. 


r of edueational method, we are one 
irpose to achieve the 200d society. On 
then, let us unite. 

America troubled by economie and 
oblems that apparently refuse to yield 
We see an America that beeomes, 
mong some of its people, impatient to 
of the panaceas that foreign or domestic 
We who 
the chureh and the school know that 
We that, 


by the experience of the past, the care- 


ctors prescribe as remedies. 


ive-alls cure nothing. know 
tific learning of our own day and our 
standing of the purposes of God in 
must move step by step toward a 
plete observance of social Justice with- 
destruction of the largest personal free- 
possible for all the people to enjoy. 

that we can enlarge this area of per- 
edom by improving the moral qualities 
whom we trust 


lividuals propose to 
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with that freedom. We know that we can widen 
the areas of social justice as man develops new 
agencies of science to produce more and to dis- 
tribute more widely and new agencies of social 
administration, so that the achievements of the 
best may become the possession and enjoyment 
On these common tasks of human- 


The 


of the many. 
kind, church 
teacher and the preacher must be one. 


and school stand together. 


These things shall be. A loftier race 
Than ever the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 


And light of seience in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 
Nation with nation, land with land, 


Unarmed shall live as comrades free. 
In every heart and brain shall throb 


The pulse of one fraternity. 


CHARLES J. TuRCK 
GENERAL DIRECTOR, SOCIAL EDUCATION 
AND ACTION, PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION4 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN ENGLAND 
CHILD guidance elinies have passed beyond the 
ve of experiment, and are now recognized as 

ible adjunet to the school medical service. 
t vears have seen a decided growth of the 
the 


hece 
ovement throughout the country. 
first clinie Was set up in East London in 1927, 
tollowed by the establishment of the Child Gui- 
ince Council a year later, 54 elinies have been 
pened in Great Britain, all of which are reeog- 
zed by the Child Guidance Council. Sixteen 
' them are wholly maintained by local authori- 
tes and rank for grant from the Board of Edu- 
‘ion. Ten others receive partial support from 
ble funds, the remainder being voluntary cen- 


Since 


kept going by voluntary contributions. In 
‘ole cases the clinie may be a section of the 

patients’ department of a voluntary hos- 
| or of the edueation department of a uni- 
Plans for eleven new clinies are under 
‘onsideration, and each year finds the work 
verter coordinated and better staffed. The Com- 


ersity. 


} 


monwealth Fund of America, to the generosity 
of which the Child Guidance Council owes its 
beginning, has good reason to be proud of the 
fine record of work which it has helped to de- 
velop. The time has come, however, for more 
active cooperation on the part of loeal authori- 
ties, for without their help it is not always pos- 
sible to set up a properly equipped clinie with 
a full team of qualified staff. There is no doubt 
that the best results are obtained on the eduea- 
tional side when a psychologist is appointed to 
the clinic, and that the most satisfactory means 
of establishing friendly relations with the homes 
of the children is through the services of an ex- 
perienced psychiatric social worker. In London 
there are now twelve clinics possessing such full 
teams. . .. Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Nottingham and Sheffield Edu- 


>From ‘‘These Things Shall Be,’’ by J. A. 


Symonds, ‘‘Collected Poems.’’ By permission of 
Thomas B. Mosher, publisher. 

4Since September 1, president, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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cation Committees have all established child gui- 
dance elinies and are maintaining them with full 
staffs, and a number of other authorities are re- 
partially responsible for centers 
but 
a social worker. 


sponsible or 


which are under medical direction, which 
possess only a psychologist or 

Attendance by children at clinies approved by 
the Board of Edueation and the local authority 
as equivalent at 


over 1,300 children were 


is recognized to attendance 
school. In London... 
referred to the elinies during 1937, most of them 
through care committees, hospitals, parents and 
teachers, or through probation officers attached 
to difficulties, 
nervousness and backwardness are the prineipal 


to the 


the juvenile courts. Behavior 


reasons for children’s being brought 
clinies. 

Remedy is sought in a variety of ways, mainly 
in the development of interests among older boys 
and girls, and in the case of younger children in 
“play therapy.” The clinics recognize the thera- 
peutic value of occupation and the importance 
of watching the reactions of children in the play- 
In a the East Child 


Guidanee Clinic mention is made not only of the 


room. report of London 


improvement social behavior which comes 


through the playroom, but of the marked im- 


In 


provement in intelleetual performance. 

Hitherto there has been a tendeney among 
local authorities and the general public to regard 
the work of the clinies as framed entirely for 


the care and eure of children with abnormal 
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characters or psycho-neurotie tendenci 


creasing knowledge is teaching us that on: 


most important functions of a child gy 


clinic is prevention. Further enlighten: 
showing us that extended effort should }y 
at maternity and child welfare centers t: 
nize and treat what are known as “pers 
At one « 


fee-paying arrangement h 


problems” at a very early age. 
London a 
made, in order to include children not 
of the m 


and child welfare centers are working 


attendance at school. Some 


ventive mental hygiene” and great benetit 


ensue in the early treatment of children, 


ticularly where their mothers are young : 


experienced. As most social workers know, 


is needed most frequently is parent gu 


rather than child guidance. In the eas 


children advice ean be secured through teachers 
and care communities, but the giving of such a 


the d 


of a busy head master or mistress, and 


vice requires more time than is at 


nique of understanding is required wh 


best be had from people trained for the 


pose. The London County Council gives 
tunity for some of its senior organizers 
dren’s care work to take up a ment 


eourse at the London School of Economics 


privilege should prove of great advantage t 


service, especially as regards the preventio 


delinquency.—The Educational Supplement 


the London Times. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 
A FRENCH SURVEY 


VoLUME XV of the Encyclopédie Frangaise is 
devoted to Education et Instruction. The eney- 
clopedia is issued by the Société de Gestion de 
VEncyclopédie Francaise, of which M. Anatole 
de Monzie, a former Minister of National Edu- 
cation, is president, and Lucien Febure, profes- 
sor at the Collége de France, the Director-Gen- 
eral, and is published by the Librairie Larousse 
The present volume was produced 
Dr. Célestin Bouglé, 
Supérieure. 


in Paris. 
under the editorship of 
of the Ecole 
Special significance attaches to such a volume 
That a whole 


Director Normale 


ineluded in such a definitive work. 
volume in a general eneyclopedia should be 


devoted to edueation indicates an interest w! 


That it 


on the whole is new in France. 


appear on the eve of the crisis which has 01 


whelmed the world is more than a 


+ 


It is an answer to those who are ready to di 


comerdenct 


Yn 


a centralized system of education as static 


conservative, if not reactionary. <A careful stu) 
of the volume leaves the impression not of sats 


faction and complacency with the system, 


of the strains and tensions which havi 
the French system since the last war. 
volume should put the student on ! 
against the easy use of such terms as “ 
tion” There 
doubtedly types of centralized admin 
which are deliberately designed to contro! ! 


and “decentralization.” 


Sbaanty 
cen 
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nt in a particular direction and to 


e possibility of introducing any new 


tever which are contrary to those of 
es in power. A study of the present 
ould eonvinee the student that this is 
f the French system. If the discussions 
sus are not as radical as some pro- 
edueators would like to see them, the 
to be found, not in the rigidity of 
d control, but in the universal aecept- 
‘rance of two concepts—the concept of 
the binding force of the nation, and 

t of the relation of school and society. 
than a coineidence that the volume 

h an artiele by M. Bouglé on Pédago- 
ités and closes with another by M. 
th the words, “Society demands that 
hould be in its image, in its mold, 
Nature has infinitely 
plex drives, often irreeoneilable with 


or its service. 
pattern. Hence the perturbation, the 
ty, the constant confliet, which gives to 
ent of our educational practices the 
andeur of a philosophieal drama.” 

me is divided into three parts: (1) 
edueation—(a) Countries with a lib- 
n; (b) Three dictatorships; (c) 
outside Europe. (2) Edueational 
(a) Pedagogy of 
adolescence. (3) 
(a) Contempor- 


d cultural aims— 
hb) Pedagogy of 
| social problems 
(b) Privilege and culture for all. 
ement of the general contents fails 
he mass of detail on practically all 
ontemporary education, as they affect 
course, but valuable for all who are 
with the 

Particularly 


to remain. satisfied pro- 
of their own systems. 
ug are the eritieal discussions of French 
and higher edueation whieh look for 
on while retaining that humanity 
ich edueation becomes meaningless. 
be found in rich detail a presentation 
pect of French education, including 


New needs and new reforms are not 
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ignored because of a firm faith in the best of the 
French cultural tradition. The one preoeeupa- 
tion which runs through the volume is how to 
extend the opportunities for edueation to all 
Without lowering the standards which France 
has set for the best. 

One section of the volume is devoted to eduea- 
tion outside of France—Great Britain, Belgium, 
the United States, Netherlands, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Mexico, Japan, China, 
India, Africa, Australia and the British, French 
these 


Canada, the 


and Belgian colonial dependencies. Of 
accounts the best and, in the light of the present 
situation, the most striking is that on Nazi Ger 
many. The article on the United States is on the 
whole rather sketchy and superficial. 

Pathetic in view of the world to-day is the 
section on Edueation and International Collabo- 
ration. And yet, dark as the outlook is, the 
topic is one which can not be ignored by any 
educator who feels honestly that he has a respon- 
sibility for the world in which we live and are 
to live. It may that 
comes for a fresh start in the rehabilitation of 


even be when the time 
humanity this section may give us the light that 
is needed. 

In reviewing a volume like the present it is 
impossible to do more than suggest the wealth 
of its contents. There is something in it which 
is of interest to all concerned with edueation 
the statesman and the edueator, the administrator 
and the classroom teacher, the general student 
an? the subjeet-matter specialist, the psycholo- 


gist and the philosopher. An 
will lead each one to the topics of his speeial 


The bibliography of eighteen closely 


excellent index 


concern, 
printed pages is an extremely valuable guide 
to the literature of contemporary education 
throughout the world. 


institutions in 


The photographs of edu 


cational France and = abroad 


enhance the beauty of a volume which in any 
case commends itself for its typography. 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
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TRAITS OF A GROUP OF PROSPECTIVE 


TEACHERS 


eRS have always been considered fair 


game for criticism. Children spend a large 


proportion of their waking hours in_ school. 


Whenever any difficulty connected in any way 
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| arises, pupils and parents alike 
to place the blame and responsibility 

Their attitude generally is that 

children can not be wrong; so it must be the 
teacher who is at fault. In most communities, 
public education is the largest single fiscal item 
and, as such, education draws much public atten- 
tion. When taxes rise, the schools are blamed 
and are made the target of reductions in cost; 
when hard times come and incomes are reduced, 
the eltizenry hastens to eriticize the steady sal- 
aries of the teachers, forgetting the while that 
in good or average times teachers are underpaid. 
The feeling that “those who ean, do, and those 
who can’t, teach” has become deeply rooted, and 
many honestly think that teachers are a weak, 
inferior lot. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that teachers should, at the present time, be 
the object of study and investigation, since 
educational systems themselves and the costs 
of government funetions are subjects of debate 
and serutiny. 

Recently studies have been made comparing 
college students who expect to enter the teaching 
profession with students expecting to enter other 
occupational groups. The evidence in the pub- 
licized instances seems to indicate that teachers 
are somewhat inferior. While such broad econ- 
clusions may or may not be valid in general, on 
the basis of data considered, the present writer 
feels that there are other data which may lead 
to different conclusions, and that generalizations 
are certainly not applicable to specifie instanees. 

In 1937 the writer made a study of some of 
the charaeteristies of Cornell students preparing 
for secondary school teaching. Certain pertinent 
parts of this study are reproduced here. 

The classes graduating in 1935, 1936 and 1937 
were considered. There is no reason to believe 
that these three classes differ from any others. 
They were chosen beeause they were the most 
recent and because the data econeerning them 
were readily available. There were 127 students 
in the College of Arts and Sciences in these 
classes who prepared themselves for seeondary 
school teaching and registered with the Bureau 
of Edueational Service. These students will be 
the subjects of this paper. 

It was found that the age of these teaching 
candidates at graduation from the university 


ranged from nineteen years to twenty-six years, 


0 No 


with a median of twenty-one years and 
months. Thirty-six came from cities of 
or more in population; forty-eight fr: 
and villages between 4,500 and 100,000 
two from villages of less than 4,500; wi 
remaining eleven came from homes in 
eountry. Sixty-eight per cent. of thes: 
were the children of American-born fathers, ¢) 
remaining fathers representing twelve differen; 
national groups. 

The fathers of 44 per cent. of this gro 


engaged in the professions and bigger businesses 


22 per cent. are clerical or semi-intelleetual \ 
ers; while another 22 per cent. are skilled \ 
ers. The fathers of the remaining 12 pe 
were either deceased, retired, unemployed, 
their occupations were not reported. On 
dred and seven, or 87 per cent. of the 
mothers of these students are  housew 
Thirty-four of the fathers and fourteen 
mothers are college graduates. 

The data cited above give a rather good 
of the home backgrounds of these prospect 
teachers. They are entirely within the nom 
range as far as their age at graduatio 
college is coneerned. There is no evidence 
general retardation or acceleration. They 1 
resent urban and rural backgrounds. Whil 
size of the home community per se has no bi 
ing upon the occupational success of an 
vidual, it is interesting to note that 
prospective teachers are not recruited from 
one populational group. 

The occupations and edueation of the pa 
of these students indieate that they com 
rather privileged homes. The edueational 
social advantages implied by such home met 
bership should tend to produce rather supe! 
persons. The actual performance of thiese st 
dents on psychological tests and in their lng 
school and college courses bears out this 

One hundred and eleven, ineluding ten \ 
dictorians of this group of students, were 
highest fifth of their high-school classes; ¢! 
were in the second fifth, and only two wer 
the third fifth. The standings of three ol 
students were not reported. In addition t 
excellent record, the high-school principals rat 
from 65 to 90 per cent. of these individuals ab 
average in the qualities of intellectual interes 
mental alertness, industry, initiative, moral 1! 














of honor, leadership, cooperative 
al vigor, personal appearance and 
It is thus evident that this group was 
average upon entering college. 
tudent entering Cornell University in 
; of 1935, 1936 and 1937 took the Ohio 
Test. 
Arts and Sciences, whom we are econ 
Of the 127 studied, 89, 


er cent., fell in the five highest deciles 


The students in the 


‘«, ~? chologieal 
did very well. 
Forty, or 31 per ecent., 


ole university. 


the two highest deciles. The median 
or the entire group was 4.25, which is, 
e, above the university average, decile ] 

highest. In 


ve teachers rank higher as a group than 


intelligence, then, the 


eve mates. 


\ study of the elass rank of these students 
pon the weighted averages of their course 
hows that 70.8 per cent. fall in the upper 

eir classes; 34.3 per cent. are in the 
th of their classes; while only 3.1 per 
fifth. 


e of the intellectual superiority of this 


re in the lowest This is further 
teaching eandidates. 

re is often made that secondary school 
ve too little subject-matter prepara- 
This 


A eommon 


too much professional training. 

rue of the group considered. 

of prospective teachers is to concen- 

ne field and then to take enough work 

her field to satisfy the minimum state 

ents, so that they may have a combina- 
subjects to offer to prospective employers. 

It we include the eases in which minimum prepa- 
s taken as a “second subject,” the average 

er of hours taken in all the various fields 

om eight to thirty-three hours in excess 

st | | the state minimum requirements in the sub- 
g cts they are preparing to teach. If these cases 
cond subjeet” preparation were ruled out, 

id find that our prospective teachers have, 
erage, twice as many course hours in 

fields as are required for a state license to 

ch. While New York State requires eighteen 
professional eourses for a license to 

the average number of hours in profes- 

| courses taken by this group was somewhat 
n twenty. Fifty-two, or 41 per cent., of 
rest ‘he 127 students studied took only the minimum 


hours. Those who took more than the 


a 
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eighteen hours could probably Justily their action 
on the basis of special interest or need. 

These data prove without question that this 


group of prospective teachers is not only well 
grounded in subject-matter but also has not spent 
a disproportionate amount of time on profes 
sional preparation. 

It is not surprising to find that the weighted 
averages of the grades in the subjects to be 
taught are even higher than the general average 
These 


averages range from 77.9 per cent. in history to 


of the group in all subjeets. weighted 


86.9 per cent. in German. These means are well 
above the class averages for the years studied, the 
latter being only slightly above 76 per cent. 
The weighted averages in the education courses 
ran even higher. In the practieal' courses, 113 
students achieved an average of 80 per cent. or 
better; 49 being between 80 and 85; 53 between 
85 and 90; and 11 between 90 and 95 per cent. 
In the theoretical? courses, 105 students averaged 
75 per cent. or better; 34 being between 75 and 
SO; 35 between 80 and 85; 27 between 8) and 
90; and 9 between 90 and 95 per cent. It is 
only natural that these students, whose primary 
interest is in professional edueation, should 
achieve their best grades in professional courses 
and in the subjects they plan to teaeh. 
Twenty-five members, or 19.6 per cent., of this 
These 


figures compare more than favorably with the 


group were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


approximate 12 per cent. of the entire classes 
studied who were elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Eleven of the group were chosen by Phi Kappa 
Phi, which selects its undergraduate members 
from all the colleges of the university, using 
much the same eriteria for membership as are 
employed by Phi Beta Kappa. This group was 
also highly thought of by the educational honor 
societies. Although these societies are not hon- 
orary primarily in the scholastic sense, member 
ship in them does indicate more than average 
interest in and potentiality for the profession of 
edueation. Kappa Phi Kappa elected more than 
66 per cent. of the men in this group, while Phi 
Delta Kappa, which is primarily for graduate 
students, took 16 per cent. of the men. Kappa 
Delta Epsilon elected 47 per cent. of the women, 

1Ineludes courses in practice teaching, observa 
tion, conferences, methods and the like. 

2 Includes courses in psychology, history, philoso- 
phy, problems and principles of education. 
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eraduate society of Pi 

25 per cent. ol the women. 

different kinds of extra- 

nell that it was difficult to 

good measure of the participation of this 


Almost half of these prospective teachers 


ty or sorority members. Thirty- 


were actively engaged in the musi 
tions, thirty-four in dramaties and 
in intramural sports. Although many 
se students were forced to work their way 
through college, almost every individual was 
engaged in some extra-class activity. 

One hundred and twenty-five scholarships were 
held by this group of 127 students. It 1s very 
doubtful if this remarkable record could be 
equalled by any other occupational group otf 
college students. This does not mean, of course, 
that 125 individuals held scholarships, since some 
individuals won two or more of the competitive 
scholarships. In fact, the records show that 64 
of the 127 students held scholarships. 

‘his brief summary indicates beyond doubt 
that the adverse generalizations regarding the 
intellectual and personal traits of prospective 
teachers do not apply in specifie instances. On 
the contrary, it is obvious that the prospective 
teachers under consideration are well above the 

we of their fellow students in a college 

tudents are selected to begin with. It is 
ife conjecture that the group of prospective 
teachers here studied are by no means unique. 
Certainly every one should support any sineere 
and intelligent effort to improve the teaching 
hody as a whole. But little or nothing is gained 
in this direction by sweeping condemnatory gen- 
eralizations which disregard notable, and perhaps 
not infrequent, exceptions. 
LEWIS HLDRED 
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